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views of the editors 


Passing comment 


Watergate notes 


Nothing depresses news people more than a day 
empty of event. The rest of the world may be 
basking in a respite from doom, but reporters and 
editors are grousing about how badly mankind has 
treated them. With the eruption of the Watergate 
pustule in mid-April, this situation was reversed. 
While any rational citizen might have been de- 
pressed by the evidence of the breakdown of gov- 
ernment and respect for law, the news community 
luxuriated in the rich diet of revelation. Some of 
this exultation was understandable, for it was a 
time of vindication—as the President himself rec- 
ognized—for those news media that had been un- 
der heaviest official attack. But it was also the kind 
of fast-breaking, exciting, somewhat mysterious, 
and important story for which many reporters be- 
lieve they have been born. 

The question was: did it make sense? Or was 
this perpetual scramble of names, jumble of cases, 
mélange of hearings a mere blur to almost all but 
those professionally or criminally connected with 
the stories? To be sure, there were extraordinary 
obstacles in the way of clarity—the unusually 
heavy, but necessary, reliance on variously dis- 
guised confidential sources, the appearance of 
various political figures in bewilderingly shifting 
contexts (e.g., the unanticipated connections be- 
tween the Ellsberg trial and Watergate), and, not 
least, the competition between news organizations 
to present something fresh and different. 

The impression was that fresh information far 
outran the organization of the story. News media 
would let days go by before trying to offer much 
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in the way of recapitulation or perspective; even 
by the start of the Ervin hearings in May, there 
was still too much detail and too little explana- 
tion. No doubt the situation was unprecedented, 
but there should have been unprecedented meas- 
ures to make sure its main outlines were clear. 


The ‘McCarthyism’ issue 


What was Sen. William Proxmire trying to say 
when he accused Newsweek and the press in gen- 
eral of “McCarthyism at its worse’? He said in 
part on May 8: 


It is unfair, unjust, and unwise to the President 
and to the country to rush into print with such a 
flat allegation [that the President was involved 
in a coverup] against the President of the United 
States based on a charge that certain unidentified 
investigators for the grand jury have elicited cer- 
tain information from a witness. ... But the 
story is partial; it is wholly unconfirmed. .. . It 
may or may not be confirmed or refuted later... . 
The discovery and publication of facts proving 
wrongdoing by whoever may be guilty, including 
the President, is the American press at its best. 
The present runaway tendency to rush into head- 
lines with disputed, unproven secret charges against 
the President is the press at its worst. 


Setting aside the quite correct observation of the 
New York Times that calling press behavior ‘‘Mc- 
Carthyism” is a “gross exaggeration,” there is a 
problem here. Many reputations, including the 
President's, have been in jeopardy in the Water- 
gate affair, and many have perhaps been unjustly 
bruised. But consider the choices the press faced: 
Until forced to do so, no Administration source 
dealt frankly with the media on Watergate. No 
official information came forth until previously 
leaked material forced it out. Adherence by the 
press to a rule of not airing charges until officially 
confirmed would have left public knowledge of the 
Watergate case approximately where it stood on 
June 18, 1972, the day after the burglary. 

If there have been adverse consequences for the 
President’s reputation, they are so much the more 
damaging because the White House failed to be 
fully truthful before. The most that can be asked 
of a vigorous press in this situation is not suppres- 


sion of charges until proved, but rather accurate 
characterization of charges—the solidity of the evi- 
dence and, to the extent possible, the reliability 
and self-interest of the source. 


TV and the hearings 


The decision of the three commercial networks, at 
the end of the first round of Watergate hearings, 
to rotate coverage thereafter makes sense from 
their point of view. Why, after all, should their 
facilities carry nearly identical pooled coverage, 
especially with public TV carrying the same thing? 
(It should be noted, incidentally, that PTV often 
carried more learned and incisive commentary.) 

But the move prompts reflections about the ex- 
pectations of network news departments when they 
entered on blanket coverage. Were they not expect- 
ing a rattling good show that would rival the fabled 
Kefauver hearings of 1951 or the Army-McCarthy 
hearings three years later? Once it became ap- 
parent that high drama was not immediately in 
prospect, the networks backed off, implicitly blam- 
ing adverse reaction from the daytime audience. 
One cannot but feel that the viewers can scarcely 
be blamed. What have all those years of condi- 
tioning—that diet of games, serials, and reruns— 
been for if not to cultivate a stable, loyal audience? 
How can TV expect to inject a shot of public af- 
fairs into their lives, say, every four or five years 
and not get complaints? The networks have en- 
couraged habits that produce a degree of hostility 
to TV that deals with the real world. 


Looking backward, 
and forward 


The Watergate revelations have begun to cast an 
eerie light over the Administration’s four years 
and more of controversy with the news media. 
What once appeared to be a concerted but not 
otherwise abnormal attempt to curb the press 
can now be glimpsed in a setting of covert tamper- 
ing with the information fed into the national 


political system, of a security mania rivaling that 
of the Red Scare of 1920, and, most pervasively, of 
a breakdown in any sense of obligation to deal 
civilly and openly with the press and, through the 
press, with the public. Only now do we learn of 
the ferocity of the Administration’s response to 
the publication of the Pentagon Papers. And we 
can begin to see as well how the sudden wave of 
federal subpoenas to newsmen in 1970 fitted into 
an anti-radical campaign. Such half-forgotten in- 
cidents as the 1971 FBI investigation of Daniel 
Schorr of CBS begin again to look sinister. 

There is a feeling now in the news media that 
a crisis has been passed, that exposure has made 
continuation of the campaign impossible. But a 
few commentators have also remarked on the 
parallels to the uncovering of a government con- 
spiracy in the film Z; in that not-so-fictional ex- 
ample the exposure resulted in no permanent 
triumph but in a debacle that pulled down both 
the accusers and the accused. The news media 
might keep in mind that the Watergate exposures 
must eventually come to an end, that they may 
fall short of decisive results; they may, indeed, 
produce a wave of sympathy for the beset Presi- 
dent. Conceivably the Administration, still anti- 
media-minded, then could renew its onslaught 
with redoubled reason. Just as the audacity of pub- 
lishing the Pentagon Papers had consequences 
only now coming to light, so the Watergate ex- 
posures—especially the audacious work in which, 
it must be said, the Washington Post risked much 
and gained much for the media—may yet have 
unforeseen consequences. 


Public TV: a glimmer 


It could have been partly the new united front 
that public television stations had formed to con- 
front the Government’s Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. It could have been partly the reluc- 
tance of the Government to face further embar- 
rassment after the resignation of Thomas B. Curtis 
as CPB chairman—to the accompaniment of his 
charges that the Administration had tampered 
with the independence of the CPB board. Or it 
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could have been part of the general retraction of 
the White House media octopus’ tentacles under 
the glare of Watergate. In any case, the outlook 
for public TV suddenly seemed brighter. 

For one thing, the election of Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., as chairman meant that the CPB was 
headed by a man whose past commitment to pub- 
lic TV, as opposed to politics, was undoubted; 
most notably, Dr. Killian headed the Carnegie 
Commission whose report prefigured the present 
organization of public broadcasting. Moreover, Dr. 
Killian immediately committed PTV to a con- 
tinuing role in public-affairs programs, a role that 
was promptly affirmed in full PBS network cov- 
erage of the Watergate hearings. Then on May 31, 
the CPB and PBS reached a compromise agree- 
ment on the relationship between government fi- 
nancing and nongovernment operations of public 
TV, including the tricky problem of who may 
approve or deny access of programs to the public 
TV network. Thus for the first time since Clay T. 
Whitehead of the Office of Telecommunications 
Policy began his assault on the public TV net- 
work and its public affairs programming almost 
two years ago, there was hope of real progress. 


For the record 


In the last issue, this section noted a dispute be- 
tween NBC and the American Medical Association 
over the network documentary What Price 
Health?, broadcast last Dec. 19. The Review 
pleaded its inability to make other than a proce- 
dural judgment on the case and suggested that 
this was an instance in which a press council might 
be effective. In fact, the AMA had left copies of its 
complaint with the Twentieth Century Fund, orig- 
inal sponsor of the National News Council, for 
the Council’s consideration when it completed its 
organization. The AMA also filed a Fairness Doc- 
trine complaint with the FCC, thus perhaps ruling 
out the case for the News Council, which is com- 
mitted to decline cases in which legal action has 
been initiated. 


NBC takes exception to the Review's reference 
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to the network’s “relative unresponsiveness” to the 
AMA complaint. It has sent the Review a mimeo- 
graphed document of more than fifty pages en- 
titled: “NBC Report on Allegations of American 
Medical Association Regarding What Price 
Health?.” The document rebuts each of the AMA 
charges with some care, and in even temper. It is 
a thorough piece of work. 

However, the Review must repeat that it finds 
NBC unresponsive—in a way that perhaps should 
have been explained more completely in the pre- 
vious comment. A person with a complaint against 
a newspaper or magazine does not—except pos- 
sibly in desperation—send it to a broadcaster for 
action; responsible print media have institution- 
alized arrangements for publishing and responding 
to complaints. A TV network receiving a com- 
plaint tends to think itself responsive if it has 
distributed its response to the print media, while 
its own audiences remain in ignorance of the very 
existence of the dispute. If indeed any right to 
complain exists, it embodies the right to complain 
to the same audience. CBS recognized this right 
when it gave air time to critics of The Selling of 
the Pentagon. Thus far, NBC has been responsive 
with its mimeograph machines, not with its basic 
facility—its network. 


The Dayton Journal Herald has informed the Re- 
view that, like other newspapers mentioned in the 
previous PASSING COMMENT, it is combining cor- 
rections with reader education. The newspaper’s 
Direct Line program, growing out of its Action 
Line feature, was established last October. Read- 
ers are invited to report errors, to request correc- 
tions, or to “complain or inquire” about news 
policies. They can talk directly with William H. 
Wild, editor in charge of both the Action Line 
and Direct Line. Self-deprecatingly, Wild points 
out that a Direct Line discussion of typographical 
errors on April 30 itself contained five typos. 


An FCC administrative law judge, Lenore G. Ehrig, 
has recommended that the license of WLBT, Jack- 
son, Miss., be awarded to Dixie National Broad- 
casting, a company largely owned and staffed by 
blacks. [See ‘‘Mississippi’s WLBT: After the Li- 
cense Challenge,” May/June.] Although this is not 


the final disposition of the case, it does place the 
country’s first citizen challenge of a commercial 
TV licensee one step closer to success. 


Sundown for ‘SR’ 


Magazine journalism’s Donner Party—the Satur- 
day Review migrants to California—has had its 
bones picked clean. Drawn westward by tales of 
untold wealth and fame spun by the canny old 
trappers Veronis and Charney [see page 23], SR 
moved to San Francisco, divided into four maga- 
zines, sent out millions of pieces of direct mail, 
and waited for income to exceed outgo. It never 
happened. There was immense confusion, not only 
among advertisers and readers but evidently among 
the editors as well; they produced magazines that 
were not recognizable as the old SR, yet were not 
completely new conceptions, either. In the end, 
late in April, the staff sat about drinking cham- 
pagne from paper cups, wondering how far the 
skimpy severance pay would carry them back to- 
ward the Continental Divide, and possibly won- 
dering, too, how an idea that sounded so plausible 
in the mouths of hucksters could turn out so badly. 


The journalists’ movement 


The story of the birth and growth of local journal- 
ism reviews and parallel “reporter-power’’ efforts 
has been told often in these pages. To recapitulate, 
it is necessary only to say that the oldest of the city 
journalism reviews, in Chicago, reaches its fifth 
birthday this fall. The five years have seen the 
founding of other reviews in St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Houston, Baltimore, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, the Twin Cities, Providence, Hono- 
lulu, Alaska, and the Connecticut River valley. 
New York has (More), different from the rest in 
being an independent commercial, nonvolunteer 
enterprise; the Tucson, Ariz., area has a campus- 
based review. 


This may sound like a considerable network, 
but it is less imposing than it sounds. For one 
thing, many of the country’s most important cities 
are missing: among them, Detroit, Dallas, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Boston, Miami, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and Pittsburgh. More- 
over, in many cities, the reviews have proved far 
from regular or permanent. Hawaii Journalism 
Review announced this spring that it had sus- 
pended, not only for lack of finances but because 
it had lost editors it needed. Philadelphia Journal- 
ism Review entered a long pause in mid-1972, 
from which it had not emerged at this writing. 
Reviews in Phoenix, the Twin Cities, and Con- 
necticut valley have shown no recent signs of life. 

Another big gap is that, aside from (More), 
which divides its attention among all the com- 
ponents of the New York media establishment, 
there are no reviews for the national press—the 
networks, the newsmagazines, the press associa- 
tions. It is precisely this field into which the new 
News Council is stepping—although it has yet to 
demonstrate that it will undertake any critical 
function. 

The erratic careers of the journalism reviews 
are symptomatic of what has happened to the 
whole “working journalists’” movement. As late 
as 1972, at the first A. J. Liebling Counter-Con- 
vention in New York, it appeared that a wide 
spectrum of journalists was ready to take some 
kind of professional initiative. Perhaps inevitably, 
the second Counter-Convention, in Washington, 
had less of a man-the-barricades atmosphere. The 
Indochina War, which had divided many jour- 
nalists and their bosses, was no longer an irritant. 
The “new journalism,” as a symbol of journalists’ 
right to write as they pleased, seemed to have 
vanished as an issue—perhaps in part because of 
the showing of traditional investigative journalism 
in the Watergate affair. At the end of the con- 
vention, a caucus sought to carry on plans for gain- 
ing power in the newsrooms, but the plans, in the 
hands of a small committee, were modest. 

The counter-convention, the unstable condition 
of most volunteer reviews, the failure in several 
cities to negotiate real “voice in product”—all 
this points to a conclusion that the “journalists’ 
movement” is the active concern of a tiny minor- 
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ity. That it is a minority, and that it is not doing 
particularly well just now, and that it must strug- 
gle with a relative poverty of resources does not 
mean that the idea is dead. It may be instructive 
to recall that before the American Newspaper 
Guild came into being there had been isolated, 
usually vain, efforts to form journalists’ unions for 
more than forty years. 

Much must be done before the journalists’ 
movement becomes a matter of overriding con- 
cern for a majority of professionals. Those who are 
now involved know that their employers often 
waste their talents; that they have inadequate 
guarantees of professional integrity and individual 
rights; and that, given a chance, they might enrich 
the practice of journalism. Despite determined as- 
sertions that American journalism’s best brain- 
power is in the lower echelons of the newsrooms, 
the movement’s leaders still lack a coherent pro- 
gram of proposed changes in media structure and 
performance. The focus to date has been more on 
means than goals. This lack of clear standards has 
left some journalism reviews gasping for material 
and filling their pages less with appraisals of news 
media than with personality stories and office con- 
flicts. This is noted with reluctance, because these 
reviews remain, with their faults, the most endur- 
ing, most visible product of the new movement. 

Possibly we are at the end of a first phase—the 
end of a starting dash toward an objective that 
suddenly reveals the goal to be miles beyond. Not 
that it will take this movement the forty years it 
took to form a Guild, but the going will be tedi- 
ous. Indeed, the progress may be imperceptible 
until there is formulated a broad, professional 
program that the engaged, as well as the alienated, 
will find attractive. 


Monitors: new listings 


No sooner had word of Hawaii Journalism Re- 
view’s demise arrived than the mail brought the 
first issue of a new review, NWJ (Northwest Jour- 
nalism), issued in Portland by volunteer journal- 
ists from Portland and Salem, Ore. Plans call for 
six issues a year. The publisher is the nonprofit 
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Northwest Journalism Publishing Co., Inc., which 
claimed $120 in its bank account, and hopes for 
enough contributions of $5 or more to get through 
its first year. 

Content of the first issue was promising: an ex- 
posure of a newsman working parttime as sheriff's 
publicist, a roundup on local positions on shield 
laws, Portland papers’ censorship of the Doones- 
bury comic strip. Address: NWJ, Box 10411, For- 
est Park Station, Portland, Ore. 97201. Rate: $5 
for six issues. 

Other new media monitors: 

Media Under Glass: a thirty-minute weekly radio 
program (10 a.m. Sundays) produced by students 
at Bowling Green State University on WIOT-FM, 
Toledo, O. 

Cable Report: a monthly newsletter, edited by 
Jerrold Oppenheim, formerly published as a sec- 
tion of the Chicago Journalism Review. It de- 
scribes itself as “the only periodical in the country 
that does regular investigative reporting on the 
cable television industry from the citizen’s per- 
spective.” [Address: Room 607, 192 North Clark 
St., Chicago, 60601. Rate: $7 a year.] 

Quebec Press Council: announced in March to 
begin operation in June, Membership: six chosen 
by sponsoring newspaper and broadcast manage- 
ments, six elected by the Federation Professionel 
des Journalistes de Quebec, and six chosen by the 
first twelve from the general public. The chair- 
man, and nineteenth member, is Jean-Marie Mar- 
tin, a social scientist. First annual budget: $85,000. 


Newspaper quiz 


For an American daily newspaper with a circula- 
tion of 260,000, match these categories and the 
percentage of total expenditures for each in 1972: 


Allocation Percentage 


1. Newsprint and ink ‘ a. 28.2 per cent 
2. Profit before taxes b. 23.7 per cent 
3. Mechanical department c 
4. Editorial department d 


. 14.5 per cent 
8.9 per cent 


Answers: Each category matches the percentage 
directly opposite. On this “typical” paper, inci- 
dentally, average weekly editorial pay is just 
under $199—more than $26 lower than the aver- 
age in the composing room. (Figures are from 
those supplied by Newspaper Analysis Service in 
Editor & Publisher, April 21, 1973.) 


Travel section 


The St. Petersburg Times this Spring let the pub- 
lic in on the secrets of the junket method of ma- 
nipulating media. The Times paid the way of its 
real estate-urban affairs writer, Elizabeth Whitney, 
to an International Telephone & Telegraph “Palm 
Coast Yacht Club Weekend” promoting a Florida 
real estate development. Her story on April | not 
only described the somewhat unprofessional jour- 
nalistic activity but listed the organizations repre- 
sented—none of which, at that date, had indicated 
to ITT that they would pay their own way. 
Among the larger ones: Family Weekly, Holiday, 
Sports Illustrated, Reader’s Digest, Cosmopolitan, 
House Beautiful, Dallas Times Herald, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, New York Daily News, Newark Star- 
Ledger, Cleveland Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and Newspaper Enterprise Association (NEA). 


Speaking of junkets 


Do you remember the criticism of Defense De- 
partment tours for civilians in The Selling of the 
Pentagon? This year there is another Joint Civil- 
ian Orientation Conference, shipping presumably 


Exotic disease 
department 


influential people to military installations around 
the world in pursuit of a more favorable climate 
of opinion. One invitation came to the editor of the 
Columbia Journalism Review. He was informed 
that the trip would cost him $300, but that the 
Pentagon would supply transportation from one 
base to the next. He was asked for such personal 
information as his military service, any special 
medication he would need during the conference, 
his nickname, and his jacket size. He declined. He 
already owns a jacket. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: to the New York Times for making itself 
ludicrous by omitting from its summary of Su- 
preme Court actions on May 30 any mention of 
the Court’s decision not to revive a paternity suit 
against the publisher, Arthur Ochs Sulzberger. 
And to the New York Daily News for mentioning 
the action without mentioning names. (The New 
York Post, by contrast, carried an AP story.) 


Laurel: to Group W (Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co.) and Paul Altmeyer, writer and producer, 
for Freedom and Security: the Uncertain Balance, 
an hour’s documentary that was much less dull 
than its ambiguous title. One of the most striking 
sequences in its exposition of the invasion of civil 
liberties was the filming of reaction by individuals 
(none of them criminals) upon their first look at 
sizable police dossiers on their lives. 


Dart: to The Advocates, public TV’s purport- 
edly free-wheeling debate program, for conducting 
rchearsals without so informing viewers. 


Kjome*’s doctors found him in good condition. But like many 
ef the men who came back to freedom, he may have recurrence 


of malaria and probably suffers from a vietnam deficiency. 





—AP, Feb. 13. 
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“How did the Post do what others failed to do, and what lessons, if any, 
are to be learned from it?” The story behind a historic exposé. 


The Washington ‘Post’ and Watergate: 
How two Davids slew Goliath 


JAMES McCARTNEY 


@ It was 11:55 a.m. on April 30, and Benjamin 
Crowninshield Bradlee, fifty-one, executive editor 
of the Washington Post, chatted with a visitor, feet 
on desk, idly attempting to toss a plastic toy bas- 
ketball through a hoop mounted on an office win- 
dow 12 feet away. The inevitable subject of con- 
versation: the Watergate. Howard Simons, the 
Post’s managing editor, slipped into the room to 
interrupt: “Nixon has accepted the resignations of 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman and Dean,” he said. 
“Kleindienst is out and Richardson is the new at- 
torney general.” 

For a split second, Ben Bradlee’s mouth dropped 
open with an expression of sheer delight. Then he 
put one cheek on the desk, eyes closed, and banged 


James McCartney is a National Correspondent for 
Knight Newspapers, based in Washington. 
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the desk repeatedly with his right fist. In a moment 
he recovered. ‘“‘How do you like them apples?” he 
said to the grinning Simons. “Not a bad start.” 
Then, addressing the visitor: “The White Hats win.” 

It was true. The White Hats had won. For ten 
months—often alone, and under the most severe 
and virulent attack an administration had ever 
launched against a newspaper—the Washington 
Post had pursued the Watergate story with relent- 
less conviction. Following the Watergate burglary, 
on June 17, 1972, the Post was the first to make a 
connection between the burglary and the White 
House; the first to show that Nixon campaign 
funds were involved; the first to describe “laun- 
dering” of campaign money in Mexico; the first to 
involve former Atty. Gen. John Mitchell; the first 
to involve former presidential appointments sec- 
retary Dwight Chapin; the first to explain that 


political espionage and sabotage were an intrinsic 
part of the Nixon campaign; the first to trace the 
Watergate affair to the very doors of the presi- 
dent’s Oval Office—to his White House chief of 
staff, H. R. Haldeman. It had unloaded these 
salvos over a period of months, beginning only 
three days after the burglary and reaching a climax 
in October, a few weeks before the election. 

The White House had admitted nothing, denied 
all, lashed back—first with verbal attacks on the 
Post, then by calculated efforts to punish the Post 
by depriving its reporters of Administration 
sources; then to seek to humiliate the Post by pub- 
lic ridicule; then by a thinly veiled challenge to 
lucrative Post-owned TV licenses in Florida. The 
President to this time had jealously guarded the 
inner circle of his White House team. 

But by April 30, the noose had grown too tight. 
The Washington Post stood vindicated. 

Bradlee couldn’t restrain himself. He strode into 
the Post’s vast fifth-floor newsroom and shouted 
across rows of desks to reporter Bob Woodward, 
who had played a major role in pursuing the 
story: “Not bad, Bob! Not half bad!” Howard 
Simons interjected a note of caution: “Don’t 
gloat,” he murmured, as Post staff members began 
to gather around. ‘‘We can’t afford to gloat.” 

The Post did not gloat. But it might have been 
pardoned if it had done so. Rarely has a major 
American newspaper risked so much for so long 
with so little companionship in print from the 
rest of the media. “For months we were out there 
alone on this story,” as Howard Simons has put it. 
‘What scared me was that the normal herd in- 
stincts of Washington journalism didn’t seem to 
be operating. We used to ask ourselves, where are 
the AP, the UPI, the New York Times, Newsweek? 
It was months of loneliness.” 

Looking back and considering the dimensions of 
the story the Post uncovered and exposed, it is 
logical to ask: Why had the vigil been so lonely 
at the Post? Where was the rest of the Washington 
press corps, by reputation and certainly by remu- 
neration the cream of the nation’s journalist crop? 
Equally important, how did the Post do what 
others failed to do, and what lessons, if any, are 
to be learned from it? 

To understand the story in context, one must 


see and ponder two worlds of Washington journal- 
ism, two schools of reporting, two approaches to 
the intricate problem of seeking to tell the public 
what is going on at the vortex of national power. 
First, there is the world of Ronald Ziegler, of the 
handout, the announcement, the statement, the 
official view; the journalistic approach that “news” 
is what Ronald Ziegler, a carefully trained an- 
nouncer—a mouthpiece—says. Then there is the 
world of Carl Bernstein and Bob Woodward of 
the Washington Post, the two reporters who pur- 
sued the story and learned in a few months more 
about some aspects of the White House than Zieg- 
ler ever knew. Theirs was a world of painstaking 
searches for financial records; of knocking on doors 
in evenings and being told to go away; of lingering 
in FBI offices after the boss had gone home; of 
eating hamburgers in the suburbs while waiting 
for dinner parties to break up. 


* * * 


The Press Briefing Room at the White House 
has beige walls, a thick, luxurious brown carpet- 
ing, and comfortable, well upholstered, traditional 
chairs and sofas. It has been described by wags as 
“Howard Johnson modern” but, in fact, it is more 
tasteful. At one end is a small stage with a rostrum 
and a blue silk curtain backdrop. Each weekday in 
late morning the stage lights go up and White 
House press secretary Ronald Ziegler steps forth to 
deliver the day’s announcements and statements 
and to fend off questions in a curious but persist- 
ent pattern of evasions and circumlocutions. 

In 1972, the men of the press with the most di- 
rect responsibility for covering President Nixon’s 
reelection campaign were the men who came to 
this room daily for Ziegler’s “briefings.” In a very 
real sense they stood at the top of the reporting 
profession: the “White House press corps.” They 
are paid by their newspapers, their broadcasting 
Stations, their networks, from perhaps $20,000 a 
year to upwards of $60,000 or more. If there is a 
journalistic law to which they and the organiza- 
tions they represent universally subscribe it would 
be: What the President of the United States, or the 
White House, says is “news.” 

By 1972, to the reporters who covered the White 
House, and thus the reelection campaign, Ronald 
Ziegler had become a king. In an inexorable proc- 
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Reporters Bob Woodward (left) and Carl Bern- 

stein—“ ‘A reporter who could call Henry Kissinger 

by his first name wasn’t worth a damn on the 

Watergate story.’ ”’ 
ess, tightly controlled from above by H. R. Halde- 
man and John Ehrlichman, Ziegler’s bosses, Zieg- 
ler had gained virtually complete control over ac- 
cess by the press to White House staff members. 
An appointment had to be “cleared” by Ziegler, 
and that meant by Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 
The wall that Ziegler, Haldeman, and Ehrlichman 
built between the press corps and the staff became 
known as the “Berlin Wall.” It was thicker, and 
it was higher, than in any earlier administration. 

When John Dean III was named by the Presi- 
dent as the staff member who had conducted his 
“in house’ investigation of Watergate, he was 
virtually unknown to the press. A year ago, to 
most reporters regularly covering the White 
House, many of those on the White House staff 
who have become household names as a result of 
Watergate were but shadowy figures. 

“When we got into this thing,” says Carl Bern- 
stein, “we had to find out how the White House 
worked and how the Committee for the Reelec- 
tion of the President worked. We found that no- 
body really knew. Oh, they knew generally that 
there was a ‘Berlin Wall,’ and all that, but there 
was really very little expertise around about the 
White House, especially at the middle and lower 
levels. It was obvious to me and to Bob [Wood- 
ward] from the beginning that you weren’t going 
to find anybody to tell you what this was all 
about.” 

Ben Bradlee put it another way: “A reporter 
who could call Henry Kissinger by his first name 
wasn’t worth a damn on the Watergate story.” 
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When the Watergate story broke last June, Carl 
Bernstein had never attended one of Ronald 
Ziegler’s White House briefings. He has been in 
the pressroom twice since. Bob Woodward had 
never attended a briefing, and hasn’t yet. 


The sleek, carpeted newsroom of the Washing- 
ton Post, in a modern light-brown building on 
15th St. dedicated only last year, houses some of 
the finest reportorial talents in the country. Ben 
Bradlee has, in recent years, put together a team 
of some 330 reporters and editors, a staff second 
in size only to that of the New York Times, and in 
overall quality probably second to none: political 
writer David Broder, a 1973 Pulitzer Prize-winner 
who is respected as the best in the business; Jules 
Witcover, on politics and general assignments; 
Laurence Stern, investigator and all around trou- 
bleshooter; Haynes Johnson, as fine a writer and 
reporter as the craft knows; Morton Mintz, inde- 
fatigable student of money and power in politics 
and in lobbying; and many others. These men work 
on the “National” staff of the Post under the ag- 
gressive and talented Richard Harwood, himself 
an experienced, proven investigative reporter. 
They move in the world of glamour and power. 

But there is also a more mundane, less prestigious 
reporting operation at the Post—the “Metropoli- 
tan” staff. These are the people who cover local, 
not national news, not only in the District of 
Columbia but in nearby suburbs in Maryland and 
Virginia. This is where beginners get training and 
experience, eventually, they hope, to enable them 
to “graduate” to the National staff. 

A crucial point about Watergate is that it was 
the lowly Metropolitan staff—not the prestigious 
National staff—that lifted the lid. None of the key 
figures who pursued and developed the story day 
by day—neither the working editors nor the re- 
porters—had had a day of experience on the Na- 
tional staff of the Post, or any other paper. 

Bernstein, twenty-nine, covered Virginia subur- 
ban affairs and Woodward, thirty, was a newcomer 
with less than a year’s experience at the Post, 
working general assignments and investigations on 
the “District” (of Columbia) staff. The editor who 
worked most closely with them, and supervised 
their work, was Barry Sussman, thirty-eight, the 





Publisher Katharine Graham—“ ‘The 
most astonishing thing was the vin- 
dictiveness in the Government.’ ” 


Post's “District” editor, a stocky professional who, 
drawn by the glamour of the nation’s capital, 
came to the Post in 1965 from the Bristol, Tenn., 
Herald Courier. 

One step higher was tough, hard-driving Harry 
Rosenfeld, forty-three, the “Metropolitan” editor. 
Rosenfeld was foreign editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune and joined the Post as day foreign 
editor in 1966 after the Herald Tribune died. His 
style impressed Bradlee, who made him “Metro- 
politan” editor in 1970, with a staff of nearly 
eighty—mostly young reporters. 

At managing editor was Howard Simons, forty- 
three, a much-honored science writer whom Brad- 
lee brought into management and who has a repu- 
tation as a “newspaperman’s newspaperman.” The 
soft-spoken Simons may have spent nearly as much 
time on Watergate as Woodward and Bernstein. 

Then there was Bradlee himself, buoyant, per- 
sonable—the man who has built the modern Wash- 
ington Post editorially into one of the best news- 
papers in the world. It was Bradlee, with Simons, 
who made the crucial decisions to say “go” on 
Watergate, and who took the burden of responsi- 
bility. 

And, ultimately, at the very top, there was Post 
publisher Katharine Graham, who backed Bradlee 
all the way. Says Bradlee: “She’s got the guts of a 
burglar.” 

Carl Bernstein, who dropped out of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland after three years, has long 
black hair, falling well toward his shoulders, and 


a casual style of dress—big belt, loose tie. But be- 
hind the loose, hippie look and deliberately casual 
manner, is a razor-sharp mind and a talent for 
sensing the implications of a complex array of 
facts. As a reporter, he is disinclined to take no for 
an answer and pursues a story with a savage per- 
sistence. The Post’s controversial liberal columnist, 
Nicholas von Hoffman, who has seen Bernstein in 
action, says, “Carl is one of the most aggressive re- 
porters I have ever known, and I come from Chi- 
cago. I once saw him almost throw a guy out of a 
car to try to get at a lawyer for a Watergate de- 
fendant.” Bernstein joined the Post in 1966 and 
by the time of Watergate had become a roving 
specialist in Virginia affairs. He had covered the 
Virginia legislature in Richmond, and liked to do 
special features—what he calls “lifestyle” pieces. 

Bob Woodward is another type altogether. The 
son of an elected Republican Circuit Judge, in 
Wheaton, IIl., he was graduated from Yale in 
1965 and still affects the more conservative pin- 
stripe look of the Eastern colleges. He spent five 
years in the Navy, winding up at the Pentagon, 
and was seriously thinking about going on to 
Harvard Law School after his discharge in 1970. 
Then, he says, “I thought I might try journalism. 
I was anxious to do something active, not just 
study.” 

He asked Rosenfeld for a job. Rosenfeld liked 
his style but noted his lack of experience and 
“farmed him out” at the weekly Montgomery 
County, Md., Sentinel, telling him to come back 
and see him after a year; the Sentinel paid him 
$115 a week. Woodward took the instructions seri- 
ously and, as the year wore on, started badgering 
Rosenfeld for a job. At one point he telephoned 
Rosenfeld at home, on vacation, while he was 
trying to paint his house. The interruption an- 
gered Rosenfeld, but his wife Annie asked him: 
“Isn’t that the kind of reporter you’ve always said 
you wanted?” Thinking it over, Rosenfeld decided 
his wife was right, and Woodward went to work 
at the Post 366 days from the time he had been 
“farmed out” for a year. When the Watergate 
burglary occurred, Woodward had been at the 
Post only ten months. 

Woodward and Bernstein were both thrown 
into the Watergate story on the day of the bur- 
glary: Woodward because he was on the District 
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staff; Bernstein because he sensed there was a big 
story and kept hanging around Barry Sussman, 
pestering him for an assignment. From the begin- 
ning, it was a bizarre story, shot through with un- 
answered questions. As the Post's first story, under 


the byline of veteran police reporter Alfred E. 
Lewis put it: 


There was no immediate explanation as to why 
the five suspects [those arrested in the building] 
would want to bug the Democratic National Com- 
mittee offices or whether or not they were working 
for any other individuals or organizations. 


Police found $5,300 in cash on the suspects, most 
of it in $100 bills with serial numbers in sequence 
—obvious evidence of a payoff. 

Woodward was dispatched to cover the arraign- 
ment of the burglars and sat in the front row of 
the courtroom. The judge asked James W. Mc- 
Cord, Jr., one of those arrested, what he did for a 
living; McCord replied that he was a “security con- 
sultant.” The judge asked where he had worked 
previously; McCord whispered “CIA.” Woodward 
overheard the whisper, and his reporter’s antenna 
virtually quivered. The Post mentioned McCord’s 
CIA background in the lead of its story the next day. 

The Post's first big break on the story came two 
days later. Police reporter Eugene Bachinski dis- 
covered the name of E. Howard Hunt in two ad- 





“He telephoned 
the White House 
switchboard .. .” 


dress books found in the possession of those ar- 
rested. In one book the initials w.H. were written 
next to Hunt’s name, in the other, w. HOUSE. 
By themselves, these scrawlings meant nothing. 
The problem was to determine whether an 
E. Howard Hunt worked on the White House 
staff, and if so, what he did. 

Woodward took the direct approach. He tele- 
phoned the White House switchboard and asked 
to speak to E. Howard Hunt. The operator rang 
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an extension, and when no one answered she told 
Woodward: “There is one other place he might 
be—in Mr. Colson’s office.” As the Post reported it: 


She dialed Colson’s office, where a secretary said, 
“Mr. Hunt is not here now.” She then gave the re- 
porter Hunt’s number at [a] public relations firm 
across the street. 


Woodward also confirmed Hunt’s employment 
at the White House through the White House 
personnel office. 

In two days the Post had confirmed not only a 
tenuous link between the burglars and the White 
House, but had lucked onto the fact that Hunt 
was somehow associated with Charles Colson, one 
of H. R. Haldeman’s key troubleshooters—a point 
which the Post did not attempt to make in print. 
Hunt was later convicted as a Watergate burglar. 

Another item in the address books found on 
the burglars particularly fascinated Woodward. It 
was the name of the head of housing for the Uni- 
versity of Miami, a James Grimm. Following up 
this lead, the Post inquired of Grimm why his 
name might be in the address book of a burglar. 
Grimm replied that he had been contacted about 
two weeks earlier by one of the burglars, Eugenio 
Martinez, who was seeking housing for 3,000 
Young Republicans during the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in August. In Woodward's 
mind, that meant that somehow the burglars were 
deeply involved in the Republican political cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, the story slowly left the front 
pages as the Post and the Washington press corps 
geared up for the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in mid-July and much of the local news staff 
went on vacation. 

On the Monday following the Democratic con- 
vention—a month alter the burglary—District edi- 
tor Barry Sussman returned from vacation. Man- 
aging editor Howard Simons wanted to talk about 
the Watergate. “Howard wanted to make sure that 
we wouldn't let the story drift,” Sussman says. 
Simons wanted a major investigative effort. Suss- 
man thought it over and,decided to put two men 
on the story fulltime. He settled on Woodward 
and Bernstein, even though he had to pirate 
Bernstein from the Virginia desk. “They were 








aggressive and they were willing to work long 
hours,” he says. “I didn’t have to ask Carl, for 
example, to do things. He did them on his own. 
We felt we had plenty to work on. We felt there 
were higherups involved and we felt it was clear 
that these weren't ordinary burglars, that they were 
involved in the reelection drive. But our expecta- 
tions at this point were not high.” Rosenfeld 
couldn’t have been happier. For two years he had 
been working to build a staff that could handle 
anything. 

A first breakthrough was not long in coming. A 
Florida prosecutor running for reelection had be- 
gun an investigation of the Cuban Americans ar- 
rested in the Watergate break-in whose homes 
were in Florida. The prosecutor had seized bank 
records of some of the suspects as well as records 
of their telephone calls. Bernstein phoned his 
office. Working by telephone, Bernstein deduced 
that these records might prove valuable—particu- 
larly the phone and bank records. 

If there is an established principle of investiga- 
tive reporting it is that money leaves tracks. Know- 
ing that, Bernstein asked Sussman if he could go 
to Florida. Sussman was reluctant, largely because 
Bernstein, while covering the Virginia legislature, 
had established a reputation as a big spender on 
an expense account—an allegation Bernstein heat- 
edly denies. Sussman decided to send Bernstein on 
the trip while Rosenfeld was on vacation—after a 
lecture about expense accounts. 

Bernstein scored a strike—a break that still 
stands as a landmark. Sifting the prosecutor’s rec- 
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ords, he found that a $25,000 cashier’s check ap- 
parently earmarked for President Nixon’s cam- 
paign had been deposited in the Florida bank 
account of Bernard L. Barker, one of the five men 
arrested in the Watergate. The name “Kenneth H. 
Dahlberg” was on the check, a name which 
meant nothing to Bernstein in Florida. He tele- 
phoned his office, and Woodward started a search 
for a Kenneth Dahlberg, using Post files and tele- 
phone books. He found a Kenneth Dahlberg in 
Minneapolis and called him up. Dahlberg said 
that he had “turned the check over to the treasurer 
of the [Nixon campaign] committee or to Maurice 
Stans himself” at a meeting of the committee in 
Washington some months earlier. 

Maurice Stans, former Secretary of Commerce, 
was treasurer of Nixon’s reelection campaign and 
his chief fund-raiser. He has since been indicted 
in New York in an offshoot of the Watergate. 
Dahlberg expressed shock and “‘surprise” that the 
money had gone into Barker’s account. Woodward 
and Bernstein reported on Aug. I: 


There was no immediate explanation of how the 
$25,000 check went from key Republicans like 
Stans or campaign finance committee members to 
Barker’s account. 


According to court records, the Post reported, 
the check was deposited in the same account from 
which Barker drew out a large number of $100 
bills, fifty-three of which were found on the Water- 
gate burglars. 

For the first time, the Post had established a di- 
rect connection between Nixon campaign contri- 
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butions and the burglars. It had taken two weeks. 
The story made page 1, under a two-column head, 
but the Watergate was competing for attention 
against an uproar over Democratic vice presiden- 
tial nominee Thomas Eagleton’s medical history. 

The deeper meaning of the Dahlberg check was 
not lost upon Woodward or Bernstein, nor upon 
their mentor and editor, Barry Sussman. The way 
to get at the Watergate story was to try to trace the 
handling of Nixon campaign funds, to “climb the 
money tree.” In this they were aided in the days 
to come by a new federal law which gave reporters 
more information to work with than ever before 
—and by the General Accounting Office, a poorly 
named investigative arm of Congress. 

The Dahlberg story touched off an investigation 
by the GAO which ultimately traced hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to a safe in Maurice Stans’ 
office—a secret fund to finance secret campaign 
operations. Following the money, Woodward and 
Bernstein painstakingly turned up the pattern of 
what subsequently became known as the “Mexican 
laundry” of campaign funds. Over a period of 
weeks, they found and documented that a $100,000 
campaign contribution had been transferred to a 
Mexico City lawyer, who ran it through a Mexico 
City bank—apparently to protect the identity of 
the contributor. When the money came back into 
the U.S. from Mexico in the form of checks and 
cash, it was connected only to the Mexico City 
bank and lawyer. It had been “laundered”—a de- 
vice long used by the Mafia and by U.S. gangsters. 
Woodward and Bernstein reported that Maurice 
Stans had personally approved the transfer of 
funds through Mexico. They also found that $89,- 
000 of the $100,000 had passed through burglar 
Bernard Barker’s Florida bank account—all of it 
cleansed in the Mexican “laundry.” 

By August and September, Woodward and Bern- 
stein were thoroughly suspicious that higherups 
in the Nixon campaign were deeply involved in 
the Watergate and in the mishandling of funds. As 
Woodward puts it: “We knew it was big money 
and big names.” They decided that to find the 
story of Watergate they would have to penetrate 
both the CRP and the White House itself. 

Much earlier, even before the Watergate break- 
in, the General Accounting Office had published 
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a complete staff list of the Committee to Reelect 
the President—some 300 names, down to and in- 
cluding the secretaries. But the list had more. 
It also had home addresses. The two reporters 
pored over the list like Kremlinologists studying 
the Russian hierarchy—an analogy used today by 
both reporters and by Bradlee. Who would know 
what had happened? Who might talk about it? 

They began to go at night to the homes of the 
staff members of the reelection campaign commit- 
tee, ringing doorbells, as Bernstein has put it “like 
a magazine salesman.” Like magazine salesmen, he 
has added, they got turned away far more often 
than they scored. “For every sale, you had 50 re- 
jects.” Sometimes they went separately, sometimes 
together. Often doors were slammed in their faces. 

On one occasion in the suburbs they approached 
a home and, going up the front walk, noted that a 
dinner party was in progress. “We went down to 
McDonald’s and ate hamburgers and waited for 
two and a half hours until we figured the party 
was over,” says Woodward. “Then we went back.” 
Did they get anything worthwhile on that visit? 
“The visit,” he says, ‘“‘was worth it’”—although he 
swears he can’t remember why. 

Woodward discusses the technique: “It’s like 
working on a murder story. You go to the people 
next door and ask them what they know about 
their neighbors, who the people were. If you call 
somebody at the White House on the telephone 
and ask for an appointment, they'll tell you no. 
But if you’re standing out there on their front 
porch, facing them, they may let you in. 

“We'd ask questions. It would be a conversation 
they were in, or a book they had read, or a file that 
they saw. Sometimes people were downright un- 
friendly, but nevertheless helpful. It was like 
putting together a puzzle. You'd get a piece here, 
and a piece there, and you'd try to fit them to- 
gether and see what kind of picture they made.” 

If they found someone who would talk to them, 
but didn’t seem to be forthcoming, they would go 
back again, just in case. Woodward recalls one 
whom he talked to at least fifteen times. “The first 
five or six times, he didn’t tell us a thing,” he says. 
“But on about the sixth visit he began to loosen 
up as he got to know us better. After that he was 
a good source.” He recalls another, a lawyer, whom 
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he believes he talked to at least twenty times “‘be- 
fore he told me anything.” It must be remembered 
—and the reporters regard it as immensely signifi- 
cant—that all of their sources were Republicans, 
committed to the reelection of President Nixon 
and working toward that goal. ‘““That alone gave 
our information a certain inherent credibility,” 
Bradlee notes. 

Woodward remembers one source who turned 
out to be extremely helpful, but who first “had to 
purge his soul of all his anti-Washington Post feel- 
ings. He talked about the God-damned Washing- 
ton Post for twenty minutes, and then, as he 
talked, his anger began to shift toward his bosses. 


“It was like 
putting together 
apuzzle...” 


After unloading all of his aggressions against the 
Post, he looked at me and said, ‘Do you know 
what so-and-so did?’ And began to tell me about 
something that had happened that he resented in 
the Committee to Reelect.” 

The pair visited at least fifty homes of staff 
members of the committee. “We penetrated all 
but the highest echelons,” says Woodward. 

The committee had been staffed, in many key 
positions, by former White House employees, and 
many of the staff members continued to have 
White House contacts and friends. On some oc- 
casions they put Woodward and Bernstein in con- 
tact with White House personnel. “Even in the 
White House, you know,” says Woodward, “people 
have names and addresses and they go home at 
night.” The pair does not claim to have reached 
into the top echelons of the White House, but 
Woodward has said: ““There’s honesty everywhere 
in the Government, in the White House. People 
in the White House are just as disturbed about 
this as everyone else. In fact, some people who are 
close to the President have tried to help us.” 

When the White House later attacked the Post, 





charging that stories were “packed with absurdi- 
ties,” they were able to trace the source of the 
denials to H. R. Haldeman, Nixon’s chief of staff. 
“We knew that it was being handled that high,” 
says Woodward, “and that told us something.” 

Woodward and Bernstein did not make a direct 
assault on the “Berlin Wall” at the White House. 
They went around the wall, and then began to 
work their way up from the bottom. At the same 
time, the reporters were trying to develop sources 
in the investigative agencies probing Watergate, 
particularly the FBI. Here, too, most investigators 
were pro-Nixon. 

Immediately after the Watergate break-in, the 
FBI had been ordered into the investigation. Later 
Atty. Gen. Richard Kleindienst bragged publicly 
that the FBI had conducted the most massive in- 
vestigation since the assassination of President 
Kennedy. But Woodward and Bernstein discovered 
that FBI agents involved in the probe felt they 
were receiving political pressure to cover up from 
the top, through Acting Director L. Patrick Gray. 

By October, FBI officials were telling the Post 
that they had encountered substantial resistance 
from middle- and lower-level White House officials 
in the early days of the investigation. “Trying to 
interview these people was like trying to interview 
members of the Black Panther party,” one FBI 
source said. At one point, investigators suggested 
to Gray that he ask President Nixon to issue a 
directive requiring all White House employees to 
cooperate. But Gray, still only Acting Director 
and hoping to be appointed to the job perma- 
nently after the election, vetoed the idea and urged 
his investigators to persevere through normal 
channels. The situation was ideal for reporters 
willing to take the time to seek out sources. Says 
Woodward: “FBI investigators were speaking out 
because they were upset, because there was a 
coverup going on.” 

Woodward and Bernstein focused on the !ccal 
FBI field office that was conducting the Watergate 
investigation for Assistant U.S. Atty. Earl Silbert, 
who eventually brought the Watergate burglars to 
trial. “You can knock on the door of the field 
office and ask to talk to the man in charge,” says 
Woodward. “Or you can drop in at night when 
the agents are just sitting around drinking coffee 
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and smoking cigarets and ask them how things are 
going.” 

Indictments were returned on Sept. 15 against 
seven men—the five actually arrested in the Water- 
gate building, plus E. Howard Hunt and G. Gor- 
don Liddy. Hunt and Liddy had originally escaped 
arrest, but had been on the scene and planned the 
break-in. To Woodward and Bernstein, the indict- 
ments accused only small fry. The big fish that 
they now were convinced were involved had 
slipped through the net. 

They were able, in effect, to challenge the indict- 
ments in print almost immediately—to point a 
finger higher in the echelons of Committee to 
Reelect. Two days after the indictments they re- 
ported: 

Funds for the Watergate espionage operation 
were controlled by several principal assistants of 
John N. Mitchell, the former manager of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s campaign, and were kept in a spe- 
cial account at the Committee for the Reelection 
of the President, the Washington Post has learned. 
Later they were able to name Mitchell as one of 

those empowered to dispense funds for political 
espionage. 

In late September, Woodward and Bernstein got 
their biggest break—a sudden clue to the possible 
dimensions of Watergate. “One of the hundreds of 
people we talked to,” says Woodward, “told us 
there was somebody in Tennessee who could tell us 
something.” The man in Tennessee was Alex B. 
Shipley, a Democrat who is now an assistant attor- 
ney general of his state. Woodward and Bernstein 
phoned Shipley, and from him learned of the 
bizarre activities of Donald H. Segretti, thirty-one, 
political saboteur. Shipley said that Segretti had 
tried to hire him to work as an “agent provo- 
cateur” on the behalf of the Nixon campaign—to 
disrupt Democratic primary campaigns, to sow 
dissension in the ranks, to seek to discredit indi- 
vidual candidates—all to be done secretly. 

“Once we had Segretti’s name,” Woodward says, 
“it gave us somebody to ask about, and pretty 
soon people were telling us that there were fifty 
others like Segretti, that Segretti’s operation was 
just a small piece. And we also learned that the 
Justice Department was not looking into Segretti, 
that as far as Justice Department investigators 
were concerned he was okay.” 
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They worked three weeks on the Segretti story, 
contacting him, tracing his travel records, talking 
to people who had worked with him. They found 
two other lawyers who had also been offered jobs 
by Segretti. With the help of FBI agents who had 
also been trying to puzzle out the Watergate, they 
began to see a pattern—and the dawning came: 
The Watergate was part of a scandal of historic 
proportions. On Sunday, Oct. 8, Sussman decided 
that enough information was available to make a 
story. He instructed Bernstein to start writing. 
Woodward, in New York following up a lead, was 
summoned back to help. 

“We wrote until 1 a.m.,” says Sussman, “and 
we were happy with what we had. We showed it to 
the bosses Monday morning.” The bosses were 
Harry Rosenfeld, Howard Simons, and Ben Brad- 
lee. ‘““They gave us a good grilling.” They went 
over every basic fact, asked for every source, 
wanted checks and double-checks. The rules had 
been set down much earlier by Simons and Brad- 
lee: Every controversial fact from one source had 
to be confirmed by at least one other source; every 
story had to be cleared by top executives. 

On Oct. 10, under the bylines of Bernstein and 
Woodward, the Post reported: 


FBI agents have established that the Watergate 
bugging incident stemmed from a massive cam- 
paign of political spying and sabotage conducted 
on behalf of President Nixon's reelection and di- 
rected by officials of the White House and the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the Presi- 
Ret). 5. 

During their Watergate investigation, federal 
agents established that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in Nixon campaign contributions had been 
set aside to pay for an extensive undercover cam- 
paign aimed at discrediting individual presidential 
candidates and disrupting their campaigns. 


The story went much further. It described, in 
detail, the kinds of sabotage; it described Segretti’s 
operations as a part of a larger picture. Most im- 
portantly, the story said that the White House it- 
self was involved in directing the operations—and 
it drove home the point that activities were fi- 
nanced by a secret campaign fund, with amounts 
fluctuating between $350,000 and $700,000. 

The story put the entire Nixon reelection cam- 
paign in a new context. Spying and sabotage ac- 
tivities, it said, “represented a basic strategy of the 





Nixon reelection effort.” A new and frightening 
element had entered into American politics at the 
highest level—with big money behind it. 

This was what some have called a “seminal” 
story in the Post’s effort to describe what the Nixon 
campaign was all about. Later on, when the White 
House launched its counterattack against the Post, 
Ronald Ziegler made much of the idea that Post 
stories had been based on “hearsay” or,.as he put 
it, on “sources.” “I will not respond to questions 
about source stories,” he said repeatedly. 

It is interesting many months later to examine 
this seminal story of the Post’s with this criticism 
in mind. The story was not based on hearsay. The 
conclusions, and the frame of reference, were clearly 
attributed to FBI agents. Ninety per cent of the 
story was direct quotations, in which sources were 
named and clearly identified. The story was laden 
with facts from records. 

The White House declined to comment, re- 
ferring inquiries to the Committee to Reelect the 
President. A spokesman there said: “The Post 
story is not only fiction but a collection of absurdi- 
ties.” Was every fact absurd? Was the committee 
spokesman saying that the quotations, by name, 
were made up out of whole cloth? To this day not 
a single fact or conclusion in the story has been 
proven inaccurate, or even specifically challenged 
by the Administration. 

Now in October, Woodward and Bernstein were 
in high gear. They understood that money was the 
key because they knew now, in part, what the 
money was spent for. They began to operate on 

ort everae'® the thesis that if they would show who controlled 
the flow of money from the secret funds, they 
could demonstrate the involvement of high officials 
in highly questionable political activities. 

In the next two weeks, working from a base 
of information accumulated painstakingly for 
months, they began to unload blockbuster after 
blockbuster—“climbing the money tree.” They 
had already established and reported the involve- 
ment of former Atty. Gen. John Mitchell as one 
who shared control of the secret funds. They had 
established that former Secretary of Commerce 
and chief fund-raiser Maurice Stans kept the 
money in a safe in his office and shared control. 
They had also tied in Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
deputy director of the Committee to Reelect. 
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Some of the landmark stories in the Post 
exposé—(top to bottom) Aug. 1, Oct. 10, 
Oct. 15, Oct. 16, Oct. 25, 1972. 
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On Oct. 15, they reported that President Nixon's 
appointments secretary, Dwight L. Chapin, had 
served as a “contact” man in the White House for 
Segretti in spying and sabotage operations against 
the Democrats. The story was based on a sworn 
statement from a friend of Segretti’s, Lawrence 
Young, a California attorney. It was dismissed by 
Chapin as “hearsay.” 

The role that District editor Barry Sussman 
played in the handling of Woodward's and Bern- 
stein’s copy is well illustrated by a suggestion he 
made after reading an original draft of the Chapin 
story. They had described Young’s sworn testi- 
mony, but had failed to fix Chapin’s position of 
power in the White House. At Sussman’s sugges- 
tion, the following background was inserted as the 
second paragraph in the story: 

The Appointments Secretary, Dwight L. Chapin, 
thirty-one, meets almost daily with the President. 
As the person in charge of Mr. Nixon’s schedule 
and appointments, including overall coordination 
of trips, Chapin is one of a handful of White 
House staff members with easy access to the Presi- 
dent. 

The story did not, however, make another point 
that in retrospect would seem relevant. Chapin 
worked for H. R. Haldeman. 

The following day, Oct. 16, Woodward and 
Bernstein added another scalp: 

President Nixon’s personal attorney, Herbert W. 
Kalmbach, was one of five persons authorized to 
approve payments from the Nixon campaign’s se- 


cret intelligence gathering and espionage fund, 
according to sources in the Watergate bugging 


investigation. 

But the big story landed on Washington's door- 
steps Oct. 25: 

H. R. Haldeman, President Nixon’s White 
House chief of staff, was one of the five high-rank- 
ing presidential associates authorized to approve 
payments from a secret Nixon campaign cash 
fund, according to federal investigators and ac- 
counts of sworn testimony before the Watergate 
grand jury. 

Here was the biggest fish of all, the man closest 
to the President and, as the Post put it, “the pri- 
mary architect of his reelection campaign.” 

Up to this point the Administration had cloaked 
itself behind generalized denials. Now the Nov. 7 
election was only two weeks away, and the Ad- 
ministration began a massive counterattack seek- 
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ing to discredit the Post. Ronald Ziegler de- 
nounced the Post for engaging in a ‘‘political ef- 
fort” at “character assassination” that he said was 
the “shoddiest type of journalism.” Said Ziegler: 
“I will say that it is political and it is an effort 
to discredit individuals within this Administration 
based on hearsay and it is a blatant effort at char- 
acter assassination that I do not think has been wit- 
nessed in the political process in some time.” Zieg- 
ler denied categorically that Haldeman had access 
to a secret fund, and also denied the existence of 
the fund itself. 

Clark MacGregor, by this time the Nixon cam- 
paign chairman, protested at a press conference at 
the headquarters of the Committee to Reelect: “I 
am assured by both Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Stans 
that at no time did Bob Haldeman have authority 
to disburse or to direct the disbursement of funds 
contributed for the President's reelection.” When 
asked who did have authority to disburse funds, 
campaign chairman MacGregor said he didn’t know. 

Ben Bradlee said simply: “We stand by our 
story.” 

Months after the election, Bradlee was vindi- 
cated after Haldeman and Ehrlichman resigned, 
when Ziegler declared that all earlier statements 
by the White House on Watergate were “inopera- 
tive.” But behind the scenes at the Post in October 
there was consternation, even fear. For weeks 
Howard Simons and Bradlee had been monitoring 
the story carefully, trying to be sure of every fact. 
‘There were private moments,” says Simons, “when 
Ben and I closed the door and talked about it. 
We'd say, ‘what if we’re wrong?’ or ‘what if some- 
body has created a deliberate hoax?’” But we felt 
sure of our boys. We felt sure that we had not only 
been careful to stick to facts, but that we had 
underplayed or passed over many things we felt to 
be true but which we couldn’t substantiate.” 

“The most astonishing thing,” says Mrs. Kath- 
arine Graham, the Post’s soft-spoken, energetic 
publisher, “was the vindictiveness in the Govern- 
ment, sometimes at the personal level, to me or 
Ben. You know, ‘we're going to get you!’ .. . It 
really got rough.” 

Sitting in her modern, eighth-floor office at the 
Post, from which she manages the $200 million 
Post-Newsweek Co. empire, Mrs. Graham told of 
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Watergate: words to remember 











“No one in the White House staff, no one in this 
Administration, presently employed, was involved in 
this very bizarre incident.” 


—President Nixon, Aug. 29, 1972. 





“The Post story [about links between Donald Se- 
gretti and Dwight Chapin] is not only fiction but a 
collection of absurd lies.” 


—DeVan L. Shumway, Oct. 10, 1972. 


“The Washington Post has maliciously sought to 
give the appearance of a direct connection between 
the White House and the Watergate . . . a charge 
the Post knows, and a half-dozen investigations have 
found, to be false.” 











—Clark MacGregor, Oct. 16, 1972. 





“| will not dignify with comment stories based on 
hearsay, character assassination, innuendo, or guilt 
by association . . . the President is concerned about 
the techniques being applied ... in the stories 
themselves.” 


—Ronald Ziegler, Oct. 16, 1972. 


“Like the desperate politicians whose fortunes 
they seek to save, the Washington Post is conducting 
itself by journalistic standards that would cause mass 
resignations on principle from the Quicksilver Times.” 


—Sen. Robert Dole, Oct. 16, 1972. 



























“Shabby journalism .. . a blatant effort at charac- 
ter assassination [of H. R. Haldeman]. . . . Mr. Dean 
informed me that there was no secret fund.” 


—Ronald Ziegler, Oct. 25, 1972. 





[T]he tragedy of the Post’s handling of the Water- 
gate affair is that the net impact was probably to 
erode somewhat public confidence in the institutions 
of government, and it also eroded .. . the confi- 
dence of a lot of fairminded persons in the objec- 
tive reporting of the Washington Post.” 


—Charles W. Colson, Nov. 11, 1972. 





“As we have said before, nobody in the White 
House had any involvement or prior knowledge of 
that event [Watergate]. | repeat the statement to- 
day.” 

—Ronald Ziegler, March 30, 1973. 


“This gets a little sillier as it goes along, doesn’t 
it?’”’ 










—John Mitchell, April 19, 1973. 





“In thinking of it at this point in time, yes, | would 
apologize to the Post, and | would apologize to Mr. 
Woodward and Mr. Bernstein.” 


—Ronald Ziegler, May 1, 1973. 


receiving what she described as “indirect messages” 
from the Administration. Through her business 
department she heard of veiled threats that the 
Administration might seek to deprive the Post of 
lucrative TV licenses in Florida—a threat that 
later became a reality. Was she ever frightened? 
“Yes,” she says. “You’d have been crazy if you 
weren't.” 

After the first of the year, when the Watergate 
story was in the doldrums, the Post’s stock began 
to drop from an alltime high of $38 that it had 
reached in late December. By late May it was at 
$21. Mrs. Graham says that nobody can be sure 
what caused the drop, but that Post stock dropped 
more than that of any other major publisher “and 
we'd just had our best year.” 

Bradlee at one point had key telephones in the 
Post news operation swept for wiretaps, at a cost 
of between $5,000 and $6,000. No taps were found. 
“I'll never do that again,” he says, “it’s too expen- 
sive.” 

Although Mrs. Graham declines to discuss it, 
Henry Kissinger reportedly called her privately to 
tell her that “Bob Haldeman is absolutely clear.” 
Bob Woodward says, “She told me that Kissinger 
said, ‘you’re wrong on Haldeman.’ I told her if 
there is anyone who has not been wronged it’s 
Haldeman. It was a Haldeman operation.” 

Mrs. Graham stood firmly behind her reporters 
and editors: “Ben Bradlee has been with me since 
1965 and he’s never let me down,” she says. “I had 
no reason not to have confidence in him.” 

Mrs. Graham adds with a smile that she doesn’t 
believe she deserves any congratulations. “I was 
surrounded by about ten editors who wouldn’t 
back off,” she says. “If I had said we’re not going 
ahead, our newsroom would have been a helluva 
lonesome place—some of them there would have 
walked out.” 

There was another matter of concern. Wood- 
ward and Bernstein had made a mistake. Worse 
still, it was in the lead sentence of the most im- 
portant story—the Haldeman story. They had said 
that Haldeman was authorized to approve pay- 
ments from a secret campaign fund “according to 
sworn testimony before the Watergate grand jury.” 
They were apparently right in stating that Halde- 
man was authorized to approve payments from the 
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@ The newspapers, television, and the newsmaga- 
zines are overflowing with Watergate now; but all 
the backpatting and tributes to the ‘vigorous free 
press” ought not to obscure the fact that it was a differ- 
ent story during the last presidential campaign. Ben- 
jamin C. Bradlee, executive editor of the Washington 
Post, recalls how lonely he felt last Summer and Fall 
when very few other news organizations were both- 
ering with the story. Just how exposed the Post— 
and, to a lesser extent, its national news service 
partner, the Los Angeles Times—really were can be 
seen now, with hindsight. Ben H. Bagdikian, for 
example, has calculated that, of the 433 Washington- 
based reporters who could, in theory, have been as- 
signed initially to Watergate, only some fifteen ac- 
tually were [“The Fruits of Agnewism,” Jan./Feb.]. 
And Post ombudsman-critic Robert C. Maynard, in a 
survey of some 500 political columns written be- 
tween June and November, 1972, found that the 
columnists—the Restons, Krafts, Buckleys, et al.—had 
produced fewer than two dozen Watergate pieces 
[Washington Post, Apr. 19]. 

In a somewhat parallel quest, members of the 
Network News Study Group in the department of 
political science at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology checked national TV coverage of Watergate 
during the 1972 campaign. We have previously re- 
ported on the overall TV election coverage [‘Fairness 
and Balance in the Evening News,” Jan./Feb.]. Our 
analysis of network performance on Watergate 
makes for only slightly less depressing reading than 
the Bagdikian and Maynard findings. 

Our replay of the videotape shows that, on 
Watergate, the more than 50 million early evening 
news watchers by and large received: 


1) A fairly straight serving of heaclines from the 
Post and other newspapers. There was !ittle original 
reporting by any network and almost nothing that 
could be called investigative reporting. 

2) The usual evenhandedness that has come to 
mark the style of the evening newscasts. On Oct. 10, 
for example, when the Post broke a major story on 
the role of Nixon men in alleged political sabo- 
tage, NBC’s John Chancellor noted the charges at 
length and then reported: “The Republicans say it’s 
all fiction and we'll have their side in a minute (Break 
to Commercial)."” Our analysis also shows that there 
was one major exception to this superstraight, super- 
judicious coverage: two special reports on Water- 
gate within the CBS Evening News. In one report, 
Walter Cronkite spoke of “charges of a high-level 
campaign of political sabotage and espionage ap- 
parently unparalleled in American history. . . .” 


Quantitatively, during the seven-week pre-election 
period beginning on Thursday, Sept. 14, CBS de- 
voted almost twice as much air time to Watergate as 
either of its competitors. The figures: 


CBS 71 minutes, 9 seconds 
ABC 42 minutes, 26 seconds 
NBC 41 minutes, 21 seconds 





More than half of NBC’s stories were less than a 
minute in length; slightly less than half of ABC’s 
were; CBS did minute-or-less items only five times. 
More than one-third of NBC’s Watergate coverage 
came on two nights, Sept. 15, the date of the grand 
jury indictments of the Watergate Seven, and Oct. 
10, the date of the Post story on sabotage. Among 
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the longer ABC stories were an interview with a law- 
yer who knew alleged political saboteur Donald Se- 
gretti (5:10) and man-on-the-street interviews about 
Watergate in the “ABC city of Columbus, O.” (4:13). 

Richard Parker, a student monitor who watched 
four separate replays of all three networks’ coverage, 
thought that ABC and NBC News “treated Water- 
gate just like another ordinary news story... it 
seemed to be on the air only because the lawsuits, 
the grand jury, and Post stories had to be re- 
ported. . . .”” CBS, on the other hand, seemed to 
extend itself with film and arresting graphics. 

On Sept. 15, the day of the Watergate indictments, 
all three network news programs led with long re- 
ports. All showed interviews of various principals, 
but CBS also found and interviewed some of 
G. Gordon Liddy’s associates from his days as a 
hard-line prosecutor in Dutchess County, N.Y. 

On Oct. 3, when Rep. Wright Patman’s banking 
committee voted 20 to 15 not to investigate Water- 
gate, CBS allotted 3:18 to the story; Lesley Stahl’s 
strong summary said, in part: “the debate itself 
focused on the questions of infringement of civil 
liberties and the right of the voters to know the truth 
before the election. . . .”” NBC allotted 0:34 to the 
same story, with John Chancellor stating simply that 
the Democrats “will not get something they wanted 
badly... .” 

On Oct. 10, when the story of alleged political 
sabotage surfaced in the Washington Post, NBC’s 
report was twice as long as that of either of its 
rivals. Balance is evident throughout: the Post says 
a White House aide wrote the “Canuck” letter to 
damage Sen. Muskie . . . the aide denies the re- 
port. On CBS, by contrast, the Post’s charges were 
not only repeated but Daniel Schorr reported further 
accusations by Democrats. On Oct. 25, when the 
Post named H. R. Haldeman in connection with 
Watergate, both CBS and NBC gave major attention 
to the story; ABC dealt with it in 12 seconds. 

In the last week of the campaign, CBS’ two Water- 
gate special reports appeared; the first was fifteen 
minutes long; the second, reportedly planned orig- 
inally to be almost that, ran for eight minutes. After 
the first report, White House aide Charles Colson 
angrily phoned CBS chairman William Paley; CBS, 
however, denies that this influenced the followup. 

One of the fascinating “what ifs” of the whole 
scandal is, what if one or two or all three of the net- 
work news organizations had behaved like the Wash- 
ington Post? What if the voters had fully realized 
the extent of corruption and coverup? Former Mc- 
Govern strategist Frank Mankiewicz suggests that if 
all of Watergate had spilled out, the margin of the 
Nixon victory might have been smaller but nothing 
would have prevented President Nixon’s reelection. 
That may be so; but the press’ chief job in a cam- 
paign is not to elect, or to defeat, but to make sure 
that sufficient information, in understandable form, 
is available to the voters who do the electing. Each 
network news organization ought to ask itself if in 
1972 that job was accomplished. 

EDWIN DIAMOND 





Edwin Diamond is a media critic for the Post- 
Newsweek Stations, and a leéturer and co-director of 
the Network News Study Group at MIT. Richard 
Parker and David Olive, MIT students, assisted in 
this project. 
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fund, but the allegation had not been made in 
sworn testimony before the grand jury, as their 
sources had told them. When they discovered that 
they had been misinformed, the two young re- 
porters stormed out of the Washington Post office 
and confronted their sources in a public place, 
angrily asking what had gone wrong. Harry Rosen- 
feld later cautioned them that this could have 
compromised their sources. 

“It was a mistake,” says Woodward, shaking his 
head. “It was the worst moment of all in all of this. 
. . . We were so sure of that.” In a story on Oct. 
30 the Post fully explained what had happened, 
but stuck by the assertion that Haldeman could 
authorize use of the fund. 

Other matters also caused consternation at the 
Post. Some of the paper’s old hands in other de- 
partments—on the National staff in particular— 
had studied the work of their young colleagues 
and were worried. They were not alone in the 
Washington journalistic community, where there 
was much head-shaking about the Post’s apparent 
“campaign.” After all, precisely what was Halde- 
man accused of? In the Post’s carefully worded 
story, he had been accused of having authority to 
dispense campaign funds. What was so criminal 
about that? Why did that merit big headlines and 
a column-and-a-half “mug” shot of Haldeman on 
page 1, as though he were a convict? 

At one point in October, Assistant Managing 
Editor Richard Harwood argued strongly that the 
story had become too big to be handled by the 
Metropolitan desk, inexperienced as it was in 
stories of such magnitude. “Harwood tried to 
move in,” says one Post insider, “but Simons and 
Bradlee decided to stick with the youngsters.” 
Says Bradlee: “There really wasn’t any choice. The 
boys had started with it and had done all the work. 
It was their story and there never was a time when 
we seriously considered taking it way from them.” 

Barry Sussman says a number of attempts were 
made to assign additional personnel to the story, 
but “all of them flopped.” Many other reporters 
on the Post staff, of course, were writing about 
various ramifications of the Watergate—but the 
main thread of the story was always Woodward 
and Bernstein’s. 


There was never anything approximating a re- 


volt in the Post newsroom, but many old Post 
hands thought that the paper had gone too far. 
Some of the grumbling increased after the elec- 
tion, when the Nixon Administration began a 
campaign of “punishment” against the Post. 

Administration officials began openly to feed 
stories to the Post’s afternoon competition, the 
Star-News—and, just to make the point clear, Pres- 
ident Nixon gave the Star’s White House corre- 
spondent an exclusive interview. Post reporter 
Dorothy McCardle was systematically excluded 
from “pools” covering White House receptions 
and other social functions. Post reporters found 
traditional sources unwilling to’ talk to them— 
and then came challenges to the Post-Newsweek 
TV licenses in Jacksonville and Miami. 

To make it worse, the Post’s investigation of the 
Watergate had come to an apparent standstill 
after Oct. 25—shortly before the elections. To 
some Post reporters, and certainly to many readers, 
it began to look as though the campaign might 
have been geared to the elections. Barry Sussman 
says: “The truth is we ran out of gas. After the 
Haldeman story we didn’t have anything else to 
print. You felt wasted, and abandoned, and you 
wanted to go on vacation. We didn’t have a thing 
on Watergate for six or seven weeks after the elec- 
tion. But we knew our stories had been right.” 

Essentially, however, the Washington Post had 
made its case. Woodward and Bernstein had gone 
as far as they could through sources in the investi- 
gation or the Committee to Reelect. Unless some 
of the principals cracked and began to talk, even 
the investigators were stymied. 

U.S. District Judge John J. Sirica came to their 
rescue. After the seven wiretappers were convicted 
in January, the judge applied intense pressure, 
urging them to break their silence. He succeeded 
with one, James McCord, and in the weeks that 
followed revelation piled upon revelation: an 
elaborate coverup attempt by top White House 
officials, including the payment of “hush money” 
to silence the Watergate seven; White House 
efforts to intervene, illegally, in the trial. of Penta- 
gon Papers defendant Daniel Ellsberg; wire- 
tapping of National Security Council staff mem- 
bers and newsmen; promises of government aid to 
campaign contributors; involvement of the CIA in 
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domestic politics; and of course much more. 

“I don’t know that we'll ever know the full 
story,” says Ben Bradlee. 

Now that Watergate has broken wide open and 
the Post has won a Pulitzer, among other prizes, 
for its efforts, how do its stories of last October 
look, and what lessons can be learned from them? 
In the light of all of the later revelations, the 
Post’s stories look conservative. The Post did not 
have the whole story, by any means; it had a piece 
of it. Woodward and Bernstein, for understand- 
able reasons, completely missed perhaps the most 
insidious acts of all—the story of the coverup and 
the payment of money to the Watergate defend- 
ants to buy their silence. “It was too high,” says 
Woodward. “It was held too close. Too few people 
knew. We couldn’t get that high.” 

But they understood two major factors in the 
case very well: They understood the importance of 
tracing the money, and they understood the fact 
that the U.S. Government had misused its power. 
Even now it is not clear where all the money went. 
Millions are still unaccounted for. Nor is it yet 
clear in how many ways the Government misused 
its power. 

In reading over the voluminous Post file of 
clippings on Watergate of last year, there is no 
story in which the facts appear to have been han- 
dled carelessly. No conclusions were drawn that 
have not been more than proven by disclosures 
now. Bradlee says: “The miracle is that except for 
that one, which was a technicality, we didn’t make 
a mistake.” 

But the haunting question remains: Where was 
the rest of the Washington press corps on a story 
that proved to have such dimensions? Some 
worked hard after the Post had opened the gates— 
notably the Los Angeles Times with three fine re- 
porters, Robert Jackson, Ronald Ostrow, and Jack 
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Nelson. Both Time and Newsweek magazines 
scored beats. The New York Times was far behind 
but began to get a piece of the action—a small 
piece—after assigning Seymour Hersh, hired by 
the Times after he became famous for exposing 
the Mylai massacres. The Washington Star-News 
was professional, but far behind the Post. Much of 
the press corps continued to pursue its routine 
ways. In two presidential press conferences in the 
weeks after the Watergate burglary—at a time 
when Woodward and Bernstein were knocking on 
doors at night—the White House press corps 
didn’t even ask a question about Watergate. 

No professional journalist would argue that re- 
porters should not cover the White House, attend 
briefings, and report statements, announcements, 
and press conferences. It is certainly a vital part 
of the business, for the public must know what the 
White House says, true or false. But does covering 
the Government, and covering a political cam- 
paign, mean covering Ronald Ziegler, as so many 
correspondents seemed to assume? Every Washing- 
ton correspondent who is involved in covering the 
top echelons of Government knew of the “Berlin 
Wall.” How many made any serious effort to get 
around it? And what of the allocation of resources 
by major newspaper organizations, the networks, 
and local stations? How many reporters were at- 
tempting to cover only one side of the Wall? 

It is relatively easy to stand beside the Wall 
and listen and take notes. It is vastly more dif- 
ficult, and at times demeaning, as Woodward and 
Bernstein learned, to try to breach the Wall. If 
there is a lesson to Watergate, it is that the Wall 
can be breached, despite the powers of a deter- 
mined and at times ruthless branch of government. 
And a knock on a door of an official at night may 
be worth ten White House briefings if the search 
is for the truth. 


(WASHINGTON) == PRESIDENT NIXON REPORTEDLY PLANS TO SET UP A 
BI-PARTISAN COMMISSION MANDATED TO RECOMMEND FUTURE POLITICAL 


SCANDALS SUCH AS WATERGATE. 


—AP broadcast wire, 
May 22. 
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It was a bold, flamboyant—and disastrous—ride. Why did Nicolas Charney 
and John Veronis crash? Are the ruins salvageable? 


The short, unhappy life of ‘Saturday Review Il’ 


FRED FERRETTI 


We did not get involved with Saturday Review to 
get into a traditional magazine operation. The ques- 
tion has always been, how can we use the magazine 
as a base for creating a group of products in the spe- 
cialized knowledge area. 


—Nicolas H. Charney. 


We will be making available to the Saturday Re- 
view family a variety of items ranging from books 
and record packages to sculpture and lithographs 
and executive desk sets . . . items of high quality 
offering a particularly good value. 

—John J. Veronis. 


@ That was in November of 1971. Norman Cou- 
sins had gone by them, forced out of his Saturday 
Review after thirty-one years by the two men he 
calls “The Flip Chart Team.” Nicolas Charney and 
John Veronis, the Wunderkinder of the ever 
growing specialized magazine field, fresh from 
their triumphant merchandising of Psychology To- 
day, were going to take SR into “today.” There 
would be the Saturday Review Press, the Saturday 
Review Book Club, and SR Special Projects—all 


Fred Ferretti is a reporter for the New York Times. 


part of the Consumer Division of Saturday Review 
Industries. There would be the SR Continuing 
Book Series, the SR Periodical Division, and, of 
course, Saturday Review itself. But it would be a 
“new” SR—four magazines, each a monthly, each 
reappearing every four weeks on a rotating basis— 
as SR/Education, SR/Science, SR/Arts, and SR/ 
Society. ‘““We are investing,” Nick Charney said, 
“in the knowledge society”; the return would be 
an $85 million retailing empire within five years. 

Today, after a $17 million promotional and 
merchandising bath in which the generally staid, 
often stodgy, but always solid SR was transformed 
into a “product base” for books and desk sets and 
even “SR Fruitcakes,” Nick Charney and John 
Veronis have crashed at SR. There is no money 
left, a Chapter 11 bankruptcy has been declared, 
and the other financial backers of SR—the minor- 
ity who became the majority as Charney’s and 
Veronis’ stock slid from 51 per cent to 10 per cent, 
say they would rather have Norman Cousins back. 

SR’s May Arts issue was stopped on the presses 
and sat unpublished as SR’s creditors asked for 
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their money: $2.6 million outstanding in bank 
notes and long-term loans; $2.04 million to Norton 
Simon, Inc. (from whom Charney and Veronis 
bought SR and McCall’s Book Division); $1.8 mil- 
lion to McCall Printing Co. and $251,000 to Mc- 
Call Information Services; almost $200,000 in legal 
fees; and $166,000 for direct mail promotions. 
With employee claims added, the debts owed by 
SRI and SR total $7.25 million, according to Fred- 
erick Wyle, chairman of the SRI executive com- 
mittee. The question was: would the creditors per- 
mit Saturday Review to become a court-operated 
company and not press for a sale to recover what 
they could of their monies? If so, then Norman 
Cousins would have SR back, to merge with his 
newly founded World. 

The decision seemed to rest with David Ma- 
honey, chairman of Norton Simon, Inc., and the 
man responsible for selling SR to Charney and 
Veronis in July of 1971. The largest single credi- 
tor, he was rumored to be pressing for a sale to 
recover Norton Simon’s money without waiting for 
installments under a Chapter 11. Cousins was to 
assume subscription liabilities of about $5 million, 
for which he expected a piece of SR stock and 
autonomy in running the magazine. Given the 
condition of Cousins returning to SR as editor 
and perhaps as chief operating officer, what would 
become of Charney and Veronis? 

“They are playing a transitional role,” said 
Cousins. “If they're there, I'll accept their out- 
stretched hands. I’m more than a little moved by 
their ordeal.” 

Ii wasn’t quite like that in the latter part of 
1971, when Charney and Veronis were charting 
their empire, intent on leaving Cousins behind 
because he was “yesterday,” and SR was already 
“today,” pressing on to “tomorrow.” The future of 
SRI would rest upon the bedrock of SR’s 660,000 
readers, Charney said; the magazine was “a tradi- 
tion-oriented publishing entity” with “its own 
unique reputation of being prestigious, mature, 
responsible, authoritative, a “Weekly of Thought,’ 
a kind of magazine which readers have always 
considered a part of the family.” 

Which was well and good so far as it went, 
Charney told Roger Williams, then a Time cor- 
respondent and now a senior editor at World, but 
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“It was never, however, a fully-integrated publish- 
ing operation. Many basic publication functions 
were farmed out and the various departments were 
edited separately and brought together at the end 
of the week. The ‘Miracle a Week,’ the people on 
the staff called it.” Cohesion was needed if SR 
was to become another New York magazine, at 
whose foundations Charney worships, or even an- 
other Harper’s, which he also admires. Cleveland 
Amory remembers well the first staff meeting 
Charney called shortly after Cousins’ resignation 
in November of 1971: 

“It was the first time I ever laid eyes on the 
man. It had been noted that the meeting was for 
the ‘Staff and the Columnists.’ Horace Sutton, 
Goodman Ace, and I were there, I recall. We 
fidgeted. Well, he said, he was taking charge, that 


“ “A small goose, 
and its eggs were 
oman... .” 


the magazine was going to be carefully edited from 
then on, and if there were bruised egos because of 
that, well. . . . He was going to give us purpose. 
“He reached down on the desk and picked up a 
large card with a P on it and held it up. ‘P,’ he 
said, ‘is for Purpose.’ Then he held up another 
card with a P on it and said, ‘P is for Profession- 
alism.’ Then another. ‘P is for Persistence.’ It was 
P this and P that. On and on. I went over to Good- 
man and whispered, ‘We've both got our next 
column but where are we going to print it?’”’ 
Charney, says Amory, “behaved like an absolute 
idiot. He thought he had the goose that was going 
to do nothing but lay golden eggs. What he didn’t 
know was that Saturday Review was a small goose 
and its eggs were small.” He remembers Charney’s 
telling the staff that SR’s readers were “going to 
be given the tremendous privilege of paying $48 a 
year (for the four rotating magazines) for what 
they had been paying $12 a year for up ’til now. 
“Charney ought to be in the used car business,” 








adds Amory. “I can see him on late-night TV in 
Los Angeles selling cars, holding up cards saying, 
‘P is for Plymouth.’” A subsequent meeting with 
Veronis, he says, was “far pleasanter.” 

It was actually Veronis who gave Cousins his 
public sendoff with a full-page ad in the New York 
Times on Nov. 22, 1971. It began: 


Norman Cousins is an extraordinary man. He is 
part editor, part world citizen, and in large part 
many other things; among them lecturer, author, 
humanitarian, president of World Federalists. We 
first met Norman Cousins after we became associ- 
ated with Saturday Review magazine and Saturday 
Review Press. Since then (July, 1971) we have de- 
veloped respect, admiration, and an abiding af- 
fection for this unique person. 


The ad continued with an explanation of the 
four new magazines which would “offer you the 
reader, a more complete editorial service,” and 
then kissed Cousins off with: 


While crystallizing this program we continued to 
share our thinking with Norman Cousins. We 
asked him to remain as editor or to become edi- 
torial chairman. We offered him unlimited access 
to the world for first-hand observation of events 
and reflective personal exchanges with world lead- 
ers on every continent. 

Understandably, during this period Norman 
Cousins experienced ambivalences. The magazine 
had changed ownership. There were new, younger 
professional editors and publishers involvéd—with 
new ideas, with new programs, with fresh energy 
and enthusiasm . . . and most importantly, with 
their own commitment to the finest principles of 
editing. Norman Cousins tells of an experience last 
Spring. While lecturing at Washington University 
in St. Louis, he was asked a question by a young 
undergraduate, “Mr. Cousins, how long have you 
been editing Saturday Review?” “Thirty years,” 
was the answer. “Don’t you think it’s time you gave 
somebody else a chance?” the young man inquired. 
Norman Cousins enjoys telling this story. He adds 
that the only thing that troubled him about this 
episode was that he really should have thought of 
it first. 


Veronis noted that Cousins had resigned a week 
earlier and he introduced another “N.C.,” Nico- 
las H. Charney, “an uncommonly gifted thirty- 
year-old,” as SR’s new editor. A few lines later 
Charney was again, “indeed, . . 
gifted.” 

The takeover of SR from Cousins, begun in 
July, was complete. Charney and Veronis (re- 
peatedly called “Hungry John” in the Gallagher 
Report trade newsletter) had wanted their former 


. uncommonly 










employer Boise Cascade Corp., through its Com- 
munications /Research/Machines (C/R/M) subsid- 
iary, to be permanent titleholder of SR, along with 
Psychology Today. But Boise wanted none of it, 
so Charney and Veronis, with backing from Dan 
Lufkin, chairman of the Wall Street firm of Don- 
aldson, Lufkin, and Jenrette, and Louis Marx, Jr., 
the toymaker’s son, bought SR and McCall Books 
for $5.5 million. They had promised Cousins edi- 
torial independence—which he had enjoyed since 
selling SR to Norton Simon ten years earlier for 
$2.5 million—but it was not to be. 

Despite public claims of smooth transitions and 
public obeisances to “Norman,” the atmosphere 
soon became intolerable to Cousins. He was dis- 
turbed by the four-magazine concept, but that was 
simply the final straw. He left with a last, parting 
N.C.-signed editorial deploring the “exploitation 
of the name of SR for sundry marketing ventures.” 
He would not, he told a staff member, “be a fig 
leaf for that operation.” 

Cousins was out. Charney, self-appointed as edi- 
tor, was in. Veronis, with his brother Peter in- 
stalled as SR’s new Vice President for Advertising, 
was also in. The two men began flinging them- 
selves from coast to coast to raise money for ad- 
vertising and solicitation campaigns. It was hoped 
that they could raise $10 million, in the expecta- 
tion of a $20 million stock issue, but Wall Street 
didn’t—and doesn’t often—move that fast. The 
money came slowly and certainly not in the 
amounts needed. The other reported expectation 
of the “Flip Chart Team” was to build SR’s circu- 
lation and gross revenue and then sell it, as they 
had done successfully with Psychology Today 
(which subsequently sank in value). 

Subscriptions were offered in a dizzying variety 
of combinations. There was the $48 rate, entitling 
a subscriber to all four magazines—still only one per 
week, as he had been getting from the old SR for 
$12. There was a $16 rate, a $12 rate, and cut rates 
for individual magazines of $4, $6, and $8. There 
were the added problems of circulation budgets 
and maintenance for four magazines instead of 
one, how to renew old subscribers and at what 
rates, what to offer the new subscribers so as not to 
alienate the old. 

After Cousins left, twenty-seven staff people of- 
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fered to follow him to any other endeavor he might 
consider—preferably another magazine. Cousins’ 
protégé for editor, Roland Gelatt, was sideswiped 
by Charney’s assumption of that job. Horace Sut- 
ton was unhappy with the lack of planning for the 
full-scale travel coverage he long had presided 
over at Saturday Review. In time, Gelatt and Sut- 
ton went to Cousins’ new magazine, as did Cleve- 
land Amory, Goodman Ace, John Ciardi, Hollis 
Alpert, Katharine Kuh, and others. 

Some of the old faces did not make the com- 
mute. Irving Kolodin, as music editor, stayed 
with the new SR. Science editor John Lear left 
magazine work for an environmental engineering 
firm and a King Features column. Pearl Sullivan 
resigned as production manager, reportedly forced 
out by the new art director, Will Hopkins. 

Ciardi says, “I found it all a bit distasteful. I 
found myself not at all sure of what was happen- 
ing. I recall before I seriously thought about leav- 
ing that it would be a good idea to meet the new 
boss and say hello. I found that next to impossible. 
It came to me gradually that I would be working 
for some sort of faceless organization. Saturday 
Review had been a unit. Norman Cousins liked to 
say it was a family, and I wasn’t quite sure what 
was happening to it. There was nothing really that 
I could put my finger on initially, but there was 
this flow of a new kind of memo and directive. I 
found we were the squares. The new people wore 
hot pants and velveteen skirts. They were busy 
types, and they had quite a lot of hair. They went 
by so busily and so often, I found myself dizzy 
wondering where this youthful parade came from.” 

Was he sorry? “There were so few people that 
I knew. There was none to feel sorry for. Rather 
I was happy to be going back home.” He arrived 
at World soon after. 

As did Goodman Ace. He remembers that he 
was called in by SR’s new executive editor, Ron- 
ald Kriss—a senior editor of Time lured over by 
Charney and Veronis and then given no real 
authority—and was told, “I have some good news 
and some bad news.” 

“I waited,” says Ace, “and then he told me they 
were phasing out the personal columns. I said, 
‘Oh, and what’s the bad news?’ and he said, ‘You 
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—Michael Abramson photo. 


Norman Cousins—He would not, he 
said, ‘be a fig leaf for that operation.” 


can stay until December.’ That was good because 
Norman had asked me to come to World, I was 
sort of glad to leave. The floor at SR was getting 
cluttered up with all those lettered cards.” 

As Charney and Veronis winnowed out the SR 
oldsters, their battle plans for SRI in general 
changed almost daily. The predicted loss for 1972 
was $4.6 million, but Charney and Veronis, on 
Wall Street, were presenting their new SR as a 
perfect tax shelter. In an effort to forestall whole- 
sale desertions, key SR names like Kolodin were 
offered inducements of money and stock options to 
remain and grace the new masthead. The pair 
continued to paint rosy pictures: Investors would 
get $2 for every $3 invested; mailings of 6 million 
promotion pieces would bring in 1 million in cir- 
culation, raising SR’s existing base of 660,000; the 
mail order bonanza would not be far behind. 

Would there be a loss in 1972? The business 
world said yes. Charney and Veronis talked about 
a possible $1 million profit for the year. Was the 
promised public issue due? Not just yet, but soon. 
There would be four magazines, four book clubs, 
four specialty markets with products ranging from 
the SR Fruitcake to the Statue of the Month. 
Roger Williams remembers being led by Charney 
into an “SR Chart Room,” packed with wall- 





—James Wilson, Newsweek. 


Charney (right) and staff “go out in style’ with 
champagne at The Firehouse. 


mounted graphs, graphic arts, layouts, and maga- 
zine projections. “There was a flow chart for each 
week. The whole thing was overlaid with rapid- 
fire chatter. I got a supercharged snow job.” Simi- 
larly, Williams recalls, Kriss was hired with much 
verbal and printed fanfare. 

He recalls Charney on the subject of Kriss: “We 
heard this story about Ron. He was playing left 
field for the Time softball team. He ran for a fly 
ball and the ball hit his hand, popping his finger 
out of place. He went to the sidelines, where some- 
body popped it back in its socket, and Ron went 
back to left field. Another fly ball. Again his 
finger popped. Again it was put back in. Again 
he went back to the outfield. Jt happened again. 
We knew then that Ron Kriss was our man, when 
we heard how he had responded.” The story was 
told often, to Kriss’ great embarrassment. 

His indestructible left fielder, Charney said, 
would preside over SR’s new “four-part thought 
weekly,” which had, he said, been subjected to 
“a real Procter & Gamble test, the most sophisti- 


cated, thorough testing in the history of direct 
marketing.” Cost? $300,000. No less than 100 dif- 
ferent magazine packagings were distributed and 
mulled over; moreover, in keeping with the new 
concept, SR’s home base would become San Fran- 
cisco, a “today” city as opposed to New York, 
which was, everyone knew, a “yesterday” city. Said 
Veronis, “It will be fun and profitable to build a 
communications enterprise in San Francisco. And 
it’s also a nice place to live.” Veronis also said of 
the new venture, “Contrary to widespread opinion, 
monthly magazines are very profitable enterprises 
when run well and as special-interest publications. 
Magazine publishing, in fact, is one of the most 
rewarding businesses operating in the country.” 
Said Charney, “We are investing in the knowledge 
society.” 

Nobody listened to the old SR editor who com- 
mented mildly, “The Saturday Review reader is a 
special animal. He looks at that sort of thing the 
way he looks at billboards along highways. Basi- 
cally he doesn’t want any.” 

World senior editor Hal Bowser recalls the 
changes about the office that accompanied the pub- 
lic orchestration of SR. Charney and Veronis were, 
he says, “indiscriminately ape” on youth. “It 
seemed that they felt anybody under nineteen was 
simply great. Aggressive bell bottoms were equated 
with brilliance and innovation.” He said Charney 
asked at one staff meeting for all to consider the 
fact that “the SR name is a great merchandising 
property and we should put our minds to that. 
They talked about a dictionary stand. It was to be 
a good dictionary stand, a reproduction. And fruit- 
cakes, SR-related fruitcakes to be publicized to- 
ward Christmas. Well, a well-made fruitcake is a 
grand, good thing, but . . . after all. It was as if 
two Martians, not with any particularly malicious 
intent, walked into a church and began selling hot 
dogs.” 

He said Charney and Veronis were “trendy and 
modish,” and that they appeared put off by “the 
Eastern seaboard, Ivy League phobias” they felt 
existed at the magazine. “It was the Century Club, 
the University Club, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the World Federalist atmosphere. They were 
disturbed by it. They were distrustful of SR, 
which they felt was filled with old-line British 
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scholars. Charney really felt they were looking 
down their noses at him, as if they knew some- 
thing he didn’t.” 

Just before Summer of last year, SR went off to 
the Coast and found its new home not ready. 
“That alone didn’t make for very good morale,” 
says Kriss. A skeleton staff was left in New York; 
often SR’s New York phone wasn’t even answered. 
Finally the magazine settled into what is com- 
monly called The Firehouse, on Pacific Ave. in 
San Francisco. According to Kriss, the Barbary 
Coast-vintage building had been, in its rather 
checkered history, a livery stable, a bar, a brothel, 
and a warehouse for an importer of soybean sauce. 
Now, however, it was a clean, well-lighted, and 
architecturally dynamic headquarters, with sun- 
drenched walls and exposed brick and naked 
pipes painted a variety of striking colors, The 
former brothel was certainly “today.” 

The midsummer “Selling of the Magazine” 
went on apace, with charts and graphs and propo- 
sitions for advertisers both in San Francisco and in 
New York. The inner turmoil of the editorial 
offices continued as the writers, editors, and artists 
struggled with their new concepts. Veronis kept 
looking for new money in the East and Charney 
went looking in the West. 

At the same time, Cousins was preparing to get 
out his new magazine, World, which he had an- 
nounced publicly in March, with a staff of SR ir- 
regulars. His initial subscription ads brought in 
old SR readers, many of whom let it be known 
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SRI’s famous fruitcake ad, Nov. 27, 1971. 
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that they were letting their old SR subscriptions 
lapse. This was not lost on Charney and Veronis, 
who, in an attempt to build circulation, kept feed- 
ing money into direct mail solicitations. SRI stock 
was sold, some to a group of investors called the 
Rock Island Corp., and it became known generally 
that the pair were in deep money trouble. 

According to financial tip sheets, the Securities 
& Exchange Commission began to become uneasy 
about SRI’s stock proposals; the Federal Trade 
Commission began to question some of the cir- 
culation promotions; the Postal Service was asking 
about the request by SR for preferential service 
for four monthlies—usually accorded to weeklies 
and dailies. Several publishers with magazines of 
arts and sciences filed suit against SR for using 
similar titles. Yet Charney and Veronis kept their 
bold, optimistic front. The information that their 
stock, once 51 per cent of SRI, had been watered 
down to about 10 per cent late in 1972 was met 
with a statement by Veronis: 

“None of this is true. It has no validity. None 
whatsoever. You can’t believe these rumors. It’s 
like a rumor that a friend of yours has cancer. 
Next thing you know, everybody believes it. We 
are not having any financial problems. Saturday 
Review has just completed its third financing, 
which should be the final financing stage before 
going into profitability.” 

As for the editorial product, Kriss says, “We 
tried to do too much in too short a time.” Task 
forces dictated extensive use of color, startling 
graphics, redesign of SR’s various covers, creation 
of the logo downgrading Saturday Review. ‘“There 
were some new people who were not as experi- 
enced as they might have been,” says Kriss, “and 
some old people who were not as vigorous as they 
could have been.” Kriss refuses to criticize his 
bosses except to point out, “It was their game 
plan.” In July of 1972 the Saturday Review logo 
shrank to SR and the magazines assumed their new 
mod look. Despite all of the financial wheeling 
and philosophical dealing going on, they managed 
to run some valuable, provocative pieces—albeit, a 
lonely, often flabby minority buried among edi- 
torial inanities and tons of promotional fluff. 

By late Fall, original backers Lufkin and Marx, 
as well as the Rock Island group, had left Charney 


and Veronis to fend for themselves. Attorney Fred- 
erick Wyle was installed as chairman of an execu- 
tive committee to monitor the West Coast opera- 
tion. Charney, who reportedly didn’t care for that, 
said nevertheless, “Fred is a very down-to-earth 
guy, a numbers-oriented guy. He is providing us 
with a kind of in-house skepticism, a general ex- 
ecutive ability that the business badly needed.” 

Peter Drucker, a financial and managerial con- 
sultant and friend of Veronis, also was invited in 
and became an editorial gadfly. Drucker soon let 
it be known that a great deal he didn’t like was 
being printed in SR’s four magazines. He particu- 
larly didn’t like SR/Society, which he deemed 
grim, predictable, too liberal, anti-people, and 
anti-booster. He prepared an ideological left-to- 
right graph with his view of the articles printed, 
and in a report called it “the magazine of the 
dashed hopes of the Kennedy liberals, who now 
look for a scapegoat.” This was widely regarded at 
SR as a slap at SR/Society editor William Honan, 
who had been lured to San Francisco from the 
New York Times Travel Section. Drucker, to 
whom some SR people began referring as “Mother 
Drucker,” took to recommending pieces for SR/ 
Society that in his view were less ideologically 
bent. This prompted Honan to reply: 


If an editor is forced to think in ideological 
terms, he will begin to “play it safe,” and my dear 
colleagues, there is no quicker way to plunge our 
magazines into dullness than by creating an en- 
vironment, whether deliberately or otherwise, in 
which editors “play it safe” because they suspect 
or believe that management is engaging in Witch 
Hunts or because management permits slurs against 
the integrity and good judgment of its editors. 
. .. There is only one way for management to 
deal with an editor, any editor, in order to get 
the best out of him: trust him. It comes to that. 
Trust him. If management cannot do that, there 
is another solution: severance pay. 


The offer to fire him was declined, but Honan 
soon quit and returned to the New York Times. 

By the end of 1972 it became obvious both in- 
side and outside SRI that there was trouble. The 
editorial turmoil was matched by the announce- 
ment that there would be no stock issue, as had 
been consistently promised to early investors; there 
was no money left. In an all-or-nothing gamble, 


Charney and Veronis sent out a 17-million-piece 
subscription mailing—this bulk-mail inundation 
atop the mailings of 21 million over the previous 
sixteen months. This mass effort—a type that 
always delivers the poorest returns—used what was 
apparently the last of SR’s promotion money and 
forced the magazine to rely solely on advertising 
revenue to operate and pay creditors. But adver- 
tising pages were down 9 per cent from 1971, and 
although gross advertising revenues were up 10 
per cent that was a drop in the bucket. A sizable 
number of SR ad pages were “house” ads for 
SRI activities or exchanges with other publications 
for SR circulation ads. 

Not only did the projected increase in subscrib- 
ers fail to materialize, but SR was spending $20 to 
$25 each for those that it did acquire. SR/Science 
recorded about 750,000 in circulation, SR/Educa- 
tion about 700,000, $R/Society 650,000, and SR/ 
Arts 600,000—an average not appreciably higher 
than that of the old SR. By the end of February, 
talk of bankruptcy began and SR began seeking 
buyers for its book club and the SR Press. By mid- 
March the results of the last mailing were in: 
a circulation increase of about 45,000 per magazine 
—-scarcely enough to cover the cost of the printing 
and mailing of the solicitations. 

Norman Cousins to the rescue. Cousins had, he 
says, consistently been receiving reports of SR’s 
troubles from veteran staff members and advertis- 
ing people, who always have found Cousins’ maga- 
zine pages friendly. “I called John Veronis in 
March and asked him how much substance there 
was to what I was hearing,” he recalls. “I told him 
that if there was anything I could do, I would, if 
he needed it. He said the whole thing was an ex- 
aggeration, that they were refinancing, and that 
their demographic news was good. He told me SR 
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was retaining its high standards.” Cousins reports 
having met with Veronis “from time to time, not 
just with access but with rapport; we had a very 
affirmative relationship.” Carefully, and pointedly, 
he says little or nothing about Charney. 

Early in April, Cousins met for dinner in Man- 
hattan with Fred Papert of the Papert, Koenig 
& Lois advertising agency. “He told me,” says 
Cousins, “that if reports he was hearing were true 
then as a friend of SR he thought something 
ought to be done. He said he had been talking to 
other people and they felt the same way.” Thus 
was born SR’s Mad Avenue Lifesaving Squad. 
Its other members were Edward Ney of Young & 
Rubicam, Bill Bernbach of Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
and Alan Sidnam of Ogilvy & Mather. “All of these 


“‘Most were 
fired with two 
days’ notice .. . 
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men,” says Cousins, “said it was right to try and 
save it, perhaps by merging it with World—which 
was at 164,000 circulation only ten months after 
its first issue.” 

The advertising men met with representatives 
of Lufkin and Marx, with Cousins and Veronis, 
and “as a result of Ed Ney’s intervention I met 
John early in April,” says Cousins. “I told him I 
thought it was in the interests of both magazines 
to think about coming together and I said we 
should develop a plan.” He met with Veronis and 
Fred Wyle and “told them I didn’t know what I 
could do, but if they wanted me I'd try to come up 
with a plan, including raising money.” Papert 
called again and asked if Cousins would encourage 
him and the other advertising men to act as his 
brokers. “I told them yes.” 

The group drew up a reorganization that 
merged SR and World, Its key was the recognition 
that, given the costs of printing, advertising, and 
mailing, the acquisition and maintenance of cir- 
culation could kill a magazine; that subscribers 
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must pay full rates. Discontinuance of discounted 
subscriptions could enable the reorganized maga- 
zine to break even in a year, Cousins says. 

Attorney John F. Wharton, a longtime friend, 
cautioned about any merger: “He said I’d be a 
minority interest in a loser instead of owner of a 
winner, and I ought to think carefully about what 
I was doing. He said my passion for Saturday Re- 
view was getting in the way of rational judgment, 
and that a name, SR, was swaying me. My readers 
had come. My staff had come. All I was doing was 
yielding to a fire in my belly. John could have 
been right. Maybe he is right. But it didn’t put out 
the fire.” 

At a meeting with Cousins, Edward Blake—gen- 
erally regarded as Louis Marx’s man on the SRI 
board—said that neither Marx nor Lufkin wanted 
“to be associated with the death of SR.” On April 
19, the Thursday before Easter, Veronis called 
Cousins. “It’s time for one of our talks,” he said. 
On Easter morning, the two met at Veronis’ home. 
There, Cousins reports, “John said, ‘We can’t 
make it. We're going to file for bankruptcy to- 
morrow in San Francisco. I met with the board 
and we're resolved that we'd do all we could to 
have SR go on. I recommended to them that you 
take it over.’ He said they wanted a Chapter 11 
bankruptcy (in which a judge can approve a re- 
organization and an operation that will pay off 
creditors gradually) rather than a Chapter 10 ‘in 
which the creditors would pick at the bones.’ ” 

On Monday, Cousins met with his lawyers and 
there was tentative agreement on an arrangement 
whereby 30 per cent of the stock in the new cor- 
poration would go to SRI backers and 70 per cent 
to World and new investors. On Tuesday, April 
24, the bankruptcy announcement was made in 
San Francisco. Simultaneously most of the West 
Coast staff was ordered fired on two days’ notice 
and Charney issued a press release declaring that 
SR was “merging” with World, and that Cousins 
had raised nearly $3 million to pay off creditors. 
(Cousins says no money is involved, however, and 
that all he is prepared to do is take over circulation 
maintenance.) 

After the mass firings, Charney had four cases of 
champagne brought into the old brothel on Pacific 
and announced, “Those of you who want to can go 


home and sulk. We thought we should go out in 
style.” Those not content with being stylish—but 
unemployed—went jobhunting. 

On May 1, Cousins flew to the Coast and met 
with Wyle, Charney, and Veronis. “We talked 
about six or seven different task forces to accom- 
plish the pulling together,” says Cousins. “Charney 
and Veronis said they desired to be of help, that 
they were at my disposal, because they wanted to 
see the magazine go on.” After his conferences he 
reported by phone to World’s publisher, S$. Spencer 
Grin, in New York. Cousins had contributed 
$10,000 to help defray the costs of travel to the 
East for those fired from SR; he had vowed to ask 
new investors to contribute $20,000 to a $60,000 
fund to help tide over the jobless; and he had 
volunteered to share half the cost of hiring outside 
consultants to the merger. 

After two days in San Francisco, after rumors, 
after staff members had watched Cousins come and 
go with Charney, Veronis, and Wyle, he was asked 
to speak at a general staff meeting. “All I could 
do was be direct as I could. How we came to that 
point in time. How I could hire from the ranks 
of SR people. I told them I put them ahead of the 
creditors, It was poignant. I remember it was only 
little more than a year before that I was talking to 
people at SR telling them I was leaving them, 
people I'd been with most of their lives. Here I 
was again with another staff of people on a maga- 
zine called Saturday Review.” 

The general outlines of the merger had the mag- 
azine entitled Saturday Review/World, published 
biweekly—‘“I’ll keep trying to make it a weekly” — 
with Science and Education the strongest special- 
ties as regular supplements. Cousins was to be 


editor and presumably chief operating officer of 
the new company. But there were obstacles. In 
mid-May, for example, World’s staff was informed 
of at least a month’s delay for the first issue of the 
merged magazine—from early to late July—and 
pessimists forecast deeper problems. 

What of the staff that trekked out to California 
on the strength of promises of editorial gold? 
All of the 120 SR employees were fired, but 
nobody, as far as Kriss knows, was stranded. Each, 
he says, was given as relocation expenses 40 per 
cent of what SRI had orginally paid for moving 
expenses to California. Some have already moved 
East; some have remained in‘ California; some 
have gotten other jobs; some are still looking. An 
“Employees Kitty Fund” was independently set up 
for hardship cases, and a “Job Board” listing artist 
and writer positions was presided over by Kriss. 

He maintains that, aside from the assorted staff 
traumas, “nobody really got stuck too badly.” Al- 
though Charney and Veronis promised many new 
SR executives stock in the new company, “that,” 
says Kriss, ‘“‘was on the premise that we would go 
public, that a public offering would be made 
once SR became a public corporation. We never 
got that far.” 

The tangible mementos of three decades of the 
Cousins Saturday Review have already been scat- 
tered. SR’s library went west to the Firehouse, 
and Cousins’ files from thirty-one years as editor 
were turned over to Brooklyn College. “That's 
about it,” a former SR editor says. “We never were 
very history conscious.’ What files there are from 
the new SR are at the Firehouse, awaiting some 
sort of disposal. There really aren’t enough to be- 
gin an archive. 
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The BBC at 50: 
‘Things are never simple’ 


Since its birth in 1922 Britain’s noncommercial network has become a model public broadcast- 
ing system. How? What are its plans and problems? ‘CJR’ interviews its Director-General. 





CHARLES CURRAN 


In one of your speeches you said, “There 
are too many people who are out to stop us, 
as broadcasters, from saying too many 
things.” Some U.S. broadcasters feel the same 
way. Would you elaborate? 


When I said that, in 1972, there were consider- 
able political pressures against our reporting of 
events in Northern Ireland in the way we thought 
we should. Northern Ireland presents certain very 
difficult problems because we are dealing with a 
situation in which people there have been quite 
explicitly aiming at breaking the integrity of the 
State within which we are operating and of which 
we are a constitutional part. We are not instru- 
ments of the State. We are a normal reporting, dis- 
cussing, arguing operation. But I don’t think that 
if you are a constitutional emanation of the State 
you can begin by making the assumption that the 
State is going to break up. I have a feeling that 
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this is what your War Between the States was about, 
and I don’t think that if you had the War Between 
the States today, your broadcasting stations would 
feel that it was their first duty, even given the First 
Amendment, to report this in a sense which as- 
sumed that the breaking up of the State was a 
natural end of society. 

I would confine my limitation on reporting to 
the manner of reporting. In other words, if the 
Irish Republican Army is saying that its aim is to 
break the identity of the State as it exists in a cer- 
tain historical sense, this is a legitimate statement. 
So far as we are concerned it is a difficult statement 
to make on the air, particularly if the way in 
which it is made is in itself a propagandistic state- 
ment in favor of that end. We can report them 
saying that that is what they want. But to give 
them access to the air so they can advance the 
achievement of that aim is something I don’t think 
we can accept, at least not without restraint. 





Therefore I laid it down that any interview with 
an IRA representative which was intended to be 
broadcast as an interview and not as a report 
should have my approval before it was arranged. 
If the interview was bringing a genuine journal- 
istic point to the attention of the public then I 
was prepared to have it, but if it was simply a 
means by which the IRA could use our air to ad- 
vance its own propaganda and, really nothing else, 
then I was not prepared to have it. 


When such things happen in the U.S. sub- 
ordinates sometimes complain of self-censor- 
ship. Did this happen? 


Within the BBC some people might have said 
there was. There is always an argument about 
whether we should continue precisely with the 
policy; and it’s good that this argument goes on 
because the day will clearly come when the con- 
siderations of the integrity of the State have been 
settled and it isn’t relevant anymore to say, “Don’t 
have an interview with an IRA man who is simply 
going to advance his cause by using us.” Then, of 
course, you go back to an entirely normal situa- 
tion of reporting the situation, as though it were 
anywhere else in the world. But the plain fact is 
that is not anywhere else in the world. And I speak 
—as some people in this country know—as a man 
of Irish descent, born in Dublin, and a Catholic. 


There always are political pressures on an 
organization like yours. How does the BBC 
cope with them? 


I have a Chief Assistant whose prime function is 
to concern himself with programs about current 
affairs, the responses those programs provoke, and 
the anticipations which they provoke in the politi- 
cal world. He is explicitly outside the editorial 
chain so as to measure the kind of pressures which 
are coming against us and yet not to be influenced 
in editorial decisions. All pressures are not, be- 
cause they are pressures, illegitimate. Pressure is a 
legitimate part of the democratic system; improper 
influence—which is bringing secret pressures, de- 
signed to twist for dishonest motives—obviously 
is out. The pressure of argument, the pressure of 
representation, is entirely proper. This makes it 


possible for us to take account in our program 
planning, our editorial policies, of the state of 
public feeling on any issue. You cannot discuss 
public issues without knowing public feeling. 

In the editorial line directly, and responsible to 
me and working with this Chief Assistant, I have 
an Editor for News and Current Affairs. He is man- 
agerially and editorially responsible for operation 
of the news services in television and radio and for 
general supervision of public affairs programs in 
radio and television, whether they are straight re- 
porting, discussion, talks, or documentary pro- 
grams. He is responsible to me for seeing that our 
general position of balance is maintained. Not 
necessarily within programs but over a period. 

This is our general doctrine. If we put on a 
program which deals with, let us say, the popular 
subject of environmental pollution, he will be 
able to tell me that this particular view, which may 
be a critical view, is likely to be balanced at some 
time within the foreseeable and planned future by 
a program which puts another aspect of the prob- 
lem. There always is another aspect of the prob- 
lem; things are never simple. I think the greatest 
folly in public affairs broadcasting is to assume 
that there are simple rights; there are not. 


Given the BBC’s place in British society, is 
it conceivable that a Parliamentary commit- 
tee could try to subpoena outtakes of a docu- 
mentary, or that there could be action by a 
governmental board appointed by the chief 
executive to withhold funding from specific 
programs, as has happened in the U.S.? 


We have a charter which says nothing about 
that kind of thing at all. It merely says that we exist, 
and we exist to do certain things. It’s a long docu- 
ment but it says nothing about program content ex- 
cept that we have to do programs which deal with 
the special cultural and language interests of Scot- 
land and Wales. We have a License and Agreement 
that does say one thing about program content: 
We have to broadcast daily an impartial report by 
professional reporters of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and that is something we were doing before 
they put it in the License. Then there is a declara- 
tion by the BBC which talks about impartiality 
and objectivity. We are formally forbidden to ex- 
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Charles Curran—“with the 
right motive of service.” 


press our own views as a corporation on conten- 
tious public issues. But that is entirely what you 
would expect from a public body. 

Now, as to subpoenaing outtakes from _pro- 
grams, when one is talking about Parliamentary 
committees, in the last resort I suppose Parlia- 
mentary committees can do very nearly anything. 
There is a well established tradition in Parliament 
—and, above all, in the House of Commons— 
that the day-to-day affairs of the BBC are not ac- 
cepted for scrutiny in the House. There are vari- 
ous devices by which questions can be asked by 
members. They invite the Minister of Posts and 
Telecommunications to exercise his veto power, 
which he has ultimately and theoretically and 
which he never exercises, over our programs, and 
this allows them to put a supplementary question 
in the House which can relate to a particular pro- 
gram. His answer is always that the Minister is not 
concerned with day-to-day matters of the BBC’s 
conduct of its own affairs. He may occasionally add 
that the BBC will take note of what the honorable 
member has said. Alternatively, the honorable 
member knows perfectly well that we read debates 
and know what his opinion is, and we can make 
our own assessment of whether to do something 
about it or not. 

If people say we haven’t done our job properly, 
then the right answer is to get rid of us, not to stop 
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us from doing the job in the future by hampering 
us. As to the Minister's setting up specific inquiries 
to review programs before they go on the air, 
I think that is absolutely inconceivable. There 
is no rule against it; it is just not something that 
any Minister would want to do. 


The BBC is not under purview of the Brit- 
ish press council, but has established a com- 
plaints council. Why? 


The Program Complaints Commission was set 
up about two years ago because we felt, both at 
the senior management level and at the Board of 
Governors level, that where fairness was the issue 
it was very difficult simply to stand there and say 
we know what is fair, and there can be no other 
judge. We, after all, made the program. If some 
organization felt that it was unfair, we looked 
again at the program and we said, “We still think 
it’s fair.” Now, it’s almost unreasonable to think 
that the man who made the original complaint 
would be satisfied with that response, no matter 
how well documented and argued it was. There is 
always the likelihood that he would feel that we 
were judges in our own cause—and this was true— 
and that we therefore could not see his point. 

It could have been argued—and has been 
argued—that the Board of Governors of the BBC 
should themselves have taken this responsibility; 
that the complaint was made against the execu- 
tive; that the executive gave the answer; and that 
the Board could review the answer. But of course 
it is quite difficult for a board which is responsible 
not only for the public standards of the organiza- 
tion but also for the operation itself to divorce 
themselves from the executive. They can on oc- 
casion do this, and I think they should do this 
from time to time, but it is a very difficult situation 
when it happens. 

The crux of this, of course, was whether the 
people who were appointed to the Commission 
could be considered both knowledgeable and inde- 
pendent. The independence, it seemed to us, was 
secured by the first three appointments. You could 
not, I think, get anybody more independent in 
Britain than the former Lord Chief Justice, the 
former Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
the first Parliamentary Commissioner: the Om- 





One of the 8BC’s exported drama hits—Robin Essex 
and Glenda Jackson in Elizabeth R. 


budsman. Nobody could be more independent 
than those three. They were not likely to be in- 
fluenced in any way should the BBC say, “Please, 
please don’t say that about us.” They would not 
take any notice. There is no reason why they 
should. So in terms of independence we thought 
we had it right. In terms of knowledge, of course, 
none of these have been engaged in the media, 
and to that extent I suppose it was fair to say that 
they could not know. On the other hand, they were 
men who had been in public life to a very consid- 
erable extent and they knew the basics of a 
complaint. I think that if we are incapable of ex- 
plaining journalistic procedures—production pro- 
cedures—in such a way as to make our case clear, 
then there is something wrong with us. 

The obligation is always on the BBC—we ac- 
cepted this—to publish the full adjudication in 
our periodical The Listener, which has a circula- 
tion of something over 30,000. If the Commission 
insists—and they are absolutely free to do this— 
we would also broadcast an adjudication, of course 
in the shorter form that is necessary for air pur- 
poses. We accept that obligation; it is a condition 
of their acceptance of appointment to the Com- 
plaints Commission. 


How large a share of your programming is 
devoted to public affairs? 


Talks and current affairs programs in television, 
including documentaries, last year amounted to 
16 per cent of all television output. In radio, 
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broadcast hours of the talks and current affairs 
group, the one primarily responsible for this, 
amounted to nearly 10 per cent of the total output. 


Would you describe some of the programs? 


In television we have a weekly one-hour pro- 
gram, 8:00 to 9:00 Monday evenings on BBC-l, 
Panorama, which is principally a reporting pro- 
gram. It may take one subject, it may take two 
or three subjects. It has on occasion—about two 
or three times a year—interviewed the Prime Min- 
ister, the Leader of the Opposition, leaders of vari- 
ous kinds. It has regularly done programs about 
the Irish situation. We have three programs on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at 10:45 in 
the evening, forty-five minutes, that take up a cur- 
rent public issue and either discuss or do a film 
report on it. We have done film reports, for in- 
stance, on various crime subjects, on overseas 
subjects (we did a special report on the political 
problems of the Basque country in Spain), on any- 
thing that comes into the range of public affairs. 
The other night they were discussing the export of 
live animals to Common Market countries, because 
this occasions a considerable drain on the meat 
supplies in this country and there is an argument 
from the animal welfare groups about whether you 
should export live. On Friday evening, we have a 
program called either Dimbleby Talk-In or Robin 
Day Talking—it depends on who is in the chair. 
This is at 10:15, for roughly one hour, with a 
panel of people knowledgeable about some public 
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affairs subject, and a studio audience of about fifty 
people who participate in the discussion at the 
behest of the chairman. 

The major contributions, of course, are the 
straight news services—a fifteen-minute bulletin 
at 5:45 in the evening, a twenty-five-minute bulle- 
tin at 9:00 on BBC-1, and, on BBC-2, another five- 
minute bulletin at 7:30, and at 11:15 a half-hour 
bulletin. So there is a fair spread of news. During 
the weekends we have somewhat different patterns, 
but in principle it’s the same. 

Then on BBC-2 in the general field of current 
affairs programs, we have Money at Work on Fri- 
day evening for one hour, devoted to industrial 
questions as well as the money market. It deals 
with the field of finance, industry, labor relations, 
and so on; it has done the Common Market, the 
value-added tax, the Japanese as competitors. On 
Saturday evenings, we have a quarter of an hour 
on BBC-2 for Westminster at Work, reporting 
what has gone on during the week at Westminster. 
On Wednesday evenings, we have an hour called 
Man Alive that has handled subjects as diverse as 
penal reform, pot, nudist camps, housing, fair 
rents, and unemployment. They did a tremendous 
program recently called From Cradle to Grave: a 
two-and-one-half-hour review, combining film re- 
ports of two families with discussion between ex- 
perts and politicians, on how well we had in fact 
fulfilled the intentions of the Beveridge Report of 
1942 on social welfare. I could go on to other docu- 
mentaries as well. 


This involves a great deal of prime time. 
Why does the BBC do all this? 


This is public duty. 


BBC cultural programming has been in- 
dispensable to U.S. public television; how do 
you produce such excellent drama? 


The answer is essentially twofold: one, by hav- 
ing very good producers, and two, by putting a lot 
of money into it. You cannot get good program- 
ming without good money. “Lead time” is very 
long. Drama will cost anything up to 30,000 
pounds ($75,000) an hour to produce. I know that 
in American terms that isn’t high; five years ago 
you were spending, on film pilots, $75,000 to 
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$100,000 for one sample episode, and the costs 
have gone up since that. Taking amortized capital 
into account, drama is three times as expensive as 
some sports. Not all of it costs that much; some 
of it will cost about 20,000 pounds ($50,000) an 
hour. The Six Wives of Henry VIII, for example, 
was in fact regarded by us as a low-budget show. 
Different episodes involved roughly the same char- 
acters, who could of course wear the same cos- 
tumes; and the same sets, because they were 
appearing in the same places. We had a certain 
continuity of production, which you don’t get if 
you are producing single plays. You have to 
change the set and you have to change the cos- 
tumes for every single play. 


How far ahead do you plan your series? 


So far as plays and series are concerned, we are 
about to embark on the production of the political 
novels of Anthony Trollope. Now, this project has 
been in the air for at least three years, and was 
certainly a gleam in somebody's eye when The 
Forsyte Saga finished production in 1965. The series 
will probably be on the screen sometime in 1975. 
So, by the time this project is on the air it will have 
been ten years from thought to finished product. 
They are not all as elaborate as that. War and 
Peace, which has just finished its two showings on 
BBC-2 and will be on BBC-1 before showing in 
the U.S., has been around for four or five years. 
You must have budgeting and schedules planned 
far in advance. 





What proportion of your drama do you ex- 
port to the U.S.? 


You're seeing quite a bit of it now. (And on 
some of it your judgment has been somewhat 
different from ours; The First Churchills was not 
thought here to be one of our greatest successes, 
but I gather it was a tremendous success in the 
States.) You’re not, I think, taking the single plays 
so much. But the single plays tend to be mostly 
from the Play for Today series, and very much the 
modern idiom. This I suspect wouldn’t go down 
too easily. 


You mentioned the need for the best writ- 
ers and producers; would you list some of 
your alumni? 


The writers are probably easier to identify. Rob- 
ert Bolt, for one, started in BBC drama; Giles 
Cooper; Alun Owen; Tom Stoppard; others. 
Harold Pinter didn’t start with the BBC but was 
encouraged by our drama department in radio 
and was commissioned to write radio plays. 


Then when Americans marvel at the qual- 
ity of the British theater, they’re marveling 
in part at the productivity of the BBC? 


This is absolutely true. We put on 800 plays a 
year in radio. They are obviously not all first- 
class theater, but they are not bad, and with that 
kind of a market it’s worth writing. If you deny a 
writer a living by not putting him on, then he 
doesn’t come forward and write. If you give him a 
living then he comes forward, he does write, he 
writes well. 


Would you describe the BBC’s joint pro- 
duction arrangement with Time-Life Films 
and your criteria for such agreements? 


Fundamentally, the BBC is an arrogant institu- 
tion in this respect: we go in for co-production in 
order to get money to do plays and film programs 
better—better than we could do with the money 
directly available to us. We don’t want to take in 
so much money for co-production that we become 
dependent on it, because the essence of our posi- 
tion is that we be editorially in control. Our thesis 
is—and it’s an arrogant one—that people come to 


us to co-produce because we produce well; we pro- 
duce well because we produce our way; and we go 
on producing our way when people come to us 
with money. With Time-Life we have a total un- 
derstanding about this. They understand our way; 
they appreciate the product that comes out. Of 
course we discuss what kinds of things should be 
done in co-production. 

It is not an exclusive agreement with Time-Life 
in the States. We guarantee that the majority of 


“Quality is not 
possible without 
concentration .. .” 


the co-productions that we do with people in the 
States will be with them, but we’ve also worked 
with others. We have done co-production with 
Twentieth Century-Fox, with Warner Brothers, 
with Universal. In principle, we deal only with 
people who are either in broadcasting themselves 
or are major distributors. The Time-Life relation- 
ship is exceedingly important to us as a majority 
operation because they are our American distrib- 
uters. Clearly we want to give them the best 
chance at distributing in the States. 


Can you tell us how much more drama the 
BBC can produce because of foreign sales? 


We would not like to go much beyond 10 per 
cent of our direct program investment in any one 
category of programming. Which means, roughly 
speaking, we do a tenth more than we otherwise 
would do, if we can find the people to work with. 


There is a school of thought in the US. 
that programs for national public TV should 
be created by individual stations. Could the 
BBC function in that fashion? 


We do have three network production centers 
in England. They are places with one big tele- 
vision studio, one small studio, and a number of 
radio studios, producing primarily for the net- 
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work. One is in Bristol, one in Birmingham, and 
one in Manchester, being replaced and rebuilt. We 
also have national production centers in Glasgow 
and in Cardiff on a bigger scale than the network 
production centers, primarily producing the rather 
greater bulk of separate programs for Scotland and 
Wales. But there is very strong coordination. 

Now, there is a constant argument that all the 
affairs of the country ought to be more decentral- 
ized than they are. The economic nexus, the news 
nexus, Parliament are in London. The center is 
London, which means we have to be in London, 
too, for the major part of what we do. You cannot 
get actors unless you can get to the West End 
stage. The same is true of films. 

I know the argument you're talking about: that 
national public television should tend to produce 
peripherally rather than centrally. Frankly, I do 
not believe that quality is possible without major 
concentration. You cannot expect to produce 
programs of the highest quality in television— 
because the outlay is so vast and because the de- 
mands are so inordinate—without a very consider- 
able degree of concentration. If anybody says dis- 
persal is the way to operate television then I say 
you'll get bad television. You will get interesting 
local television, but you won’t get high standards. 


Our President thus far has vetoed any ap- 
propriation above $35 million for public 
broadcasting. What is the BBC’s present 
budget and where does the money come from? 


Actual income in the fiscal year 1971-72, which 
is the last one we have accounts for, was just over 
113 million pounds ($282 million). About 1 mil- 
lion pounds ($2.45 million) came from sources such 
as publications and sales of programs to overseas 
buyers; there also was 14 million pounds ($35 mil- 
lion) from a Foreign Office grant for maintenance 
of External Services. Domestic income from li- 
censes for receivers [all set owners must pay an an- 
nual fee to support public radio-TV] amounted to 
just over 110 million pounds ($275 million). There 
are 14 million combined radio and television li- 
censes, monochrome (black and white) television, 
at 7 pounds ($17.50). There were at recent count 
8 million color television licenses, which add an- 
other 5 pounds ($12.50) for each license; in other 
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words, 12 pounds for the color television. That 
builds gross income to something in excess of 120 
million pounds, but you must deduct 10 million 
for collection charges for licenses, paid to the 
Post Office. 

Of the net total, some 30 million pounds ($75 
million) is allocated to radio, and 70 million ($175 
million) to television. 


What does BBC radio, in your opinion, do 
especially well? 


That’s a hard question because we now have a 
system in which we have four national networks 
with twenty local radio stations operating in the 
major population centers in England. I would have 
to say that each one fulfills its particular purpose 
extremely well. The network which I suppose has 
the greatest reputation in the United States is 
probably what used to be called the Third Pro- 
gramme, what is now called Radio 3. If you are 
talking about the whole range of serious music, 
plus a limited amount of pretty intellectual—cer- 
tainly demanding—talk and discussion, and you 
add to that two major dramatic productions a 
week, I believe it has no rival. There was an abso- 
lutely first-class performance the other night of 
Henry IV, Part 1, in stereo. We very recently had 
a splendid performance of Othello. But we also 
do modern plays. 


Perhaps what you’re saying is that what 
BBC radio does well is provide diversity? 


Precisely. Radio 4, which carries most of our 
public service obligation in news and public af- 
fairs comment, is providing a straightforward news 
reportage—very lively service—in the morning and 
through the day. It carries Today in the morning 
at 7:00 and 8:00; World at One, a news and 
comment program; PM at 5:00, roughly the same 
sort of thing; a rather personalized magazine style 
news program at 7:00; another one at 9:30 with 
forty-five minutes of very serious comment. During 
the week there is a major political comment pro- 
gram, Analysis, on which the Prime Minister has 
appeared and been fairly severely questioned. 
Some people, I suppose, criticize us for our Radio 
1 and 2. Radio 1 is generally a pop network which 
comes together for minimal periods of the day 





with Radio 2, a light music and easy listening net- 
work. Critics would say, I suppose, that the BBC 
oughtn’t to be engaged in the business of provid- 
ing easy listening or pop music; this isn’t a high 
cultural aspiration. On the other hand, we are 
accepting money from the public, and have a duty 
to give back to the public the things they expect as 
well as the things they need. The most interesting 
things that are going on in Radio 1 and 2 are at- 
tempts we are making to introduce a public service 
element within the proper terms for the audiences, 
which are very large (45 per cent of our radio 
audience is listening to pop on Radio 1). You can- 
not ignore them, you cannot exclude them, you 
cannot do nothing for them, you must serve them; 
it’s right. But I think it’s also right that we should 
try to find ways of bringing them some concept of 
the society in which they are living without de- 
stroying the continuity of the network to which 
they are listening. 
As we enter the age of satellite communica- 
tion, what are your hopes for radio and TV? 


I don’t think we shall be into the satellite direct 
broadcasting operations for at least another ten 
years. The big factor here is that you have to de- 
velop a different kind of receiver to get the fre- 
quencies that are going to be used. That’s techni- 
cally possible at a cost which is acceptable, whether 
for television or radio. But it involves a dish 
antenna on the roof and people will have to equip 
their homes. That takes a long time, and the only 
stimulus to it is to provide a service. Now, given 
the range of services we have—and I would claim 
that our range, although we have fewer outlets 
than the U.S. in individual towns, is far wider in 
diversity than anything in the U.S.—it is difficult 
to imagine what else you could put on a satellite 
network which would be more interesting than 
something that is already available. 

The thing people forget, with cable television, 
videocassettes, and satellite broadcasting, is that 
you can have the best technological device in the 
world to convey the information, but somebody 
has got to produce the information. Somebody has 
got to pay the artists and pay the writers; some- 
body has got to provide the facilities in which the 
programs will be produced; and if you have pro- 
duced good programs, you cannot offer people bad 








programs simply because they are coming off a 
satellite or on a videocassette tape. And, as I said 
before, good programs cost money. Artists are 
never again going to make the mistake they 
made with the phonograph record—they are 
never going to sell their absolute rights. On video- 
cassettes, on cable dial-a-bank programs, they are 
going to say 1 cent every time, please, or what- 
ever is the economic equivalent. There is no in- 
finitely cheap supply of programs to which people 
can switch because they happen to have the tech- 
nical capacity to switch to them. The artists are 
going to get their cut, and they are quite right. 


There has been some controversy over re- 
newal of the BBC’s charter. What is the out- 
look for the BBC? 


The Prime Minister has announced a renewal 
of five years for the present charter, which takes us 
to 1981, without an inquiry. I frankly would have 
preferred an inquiry, because the BBC, between 
inquiries, has to make its case substantially by 
replying to criticism. This is not a very positive 
way of making a case for being in existence. I 
would have preferred to have the straight opportu- 
nity of making the case to an inquiry. If there are 
going to be changes in the system, broadcasting is 
such an important element in the State that 
changes in it ought to be made by general consent, 
and neither by accident nor favoritism. If changes 
are made by accident or by particular favor, there 
won't be a general consent, a general acceptance, 
and then what you get is a temptation on the part 
of politicians to put the lever in again and tilt the 
system their way. 

The one thing that broadcasting can’t stand is 
continuous political intervention. That’s the surest 
way to get bad broadcasting. That therefore is my 
reason for saying that a public airing of the gen- 
eral principles on which we broadcast is in our 
interest and by no means against it. I reckon I can 
stand up in public and say the BBC has done a 
tremendous job, I reckon I can go on saying that 
for another ten years, and I reckon that at the end 
of ten years I'll still be able to say it. So I’m for 
public exposure, because I think what we’re doing 
is done with the right motives, and particularly 
with the right motive of service. 
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“Sports, entertainment... and politics can have an important influence. Yet in our interest in— 
and often obsession with—them, we largely ignore the pervasive influence of business.”’ 


The bleak wasteland of financial journalism 


@ “Do you give more space in the Washington 
Post to sports than business and economics?” Rich- 
ard Harwood, the Post’s Assistant Managing Edi- 
tor in charge of national news, was asked at a 
recent conference. As matter of factly as if he had 
been asked whether news columns are kept sepa- 
rate from editorials, Harwood replied of course 
the Post did. “I guess it is because we think sports 
is more interesting to readers than business and 
economics,” he explained. “I know it is to me.” 
Harwood’s priorities, which are the same as 
those of almost all newspaper and television ex- 
ecutives and most general interest magazine edi- 
tors, have had an inevitable result. The average 
consumer today knows much more about the 
operation of the Los Angeles Rams than Gulf Oil 
Corp., much more about the strategy and tactics of 


Chris Welles, a former reporter and editor at Life, now 
is general editor of Institutional Investor and is writing a 
book about Wall Street. 
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basketball teams than cereal manufacturers, much 
more about the motives and personalities of Mike 
Kekich and Fritz Peterson than Howard J. Mor- 
gens and Edward G. Harness, chairman and presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble Co., much more about 
the track record and competitive performance of 
Secretariat than the 1973 Buick. 

A similar roster of comparisons could be com- 
piled matching business and economics against 
entertainment, society, and particularly politics, 
where platoons of reporters are regularly dis- 
patched to cover the most minuscule elections. 
Many residents of a state intimately acquainted 
with the background, character, views, and ethics 
of the main contenders in a congressional race will 
not even know the name of the chief executive of 
the state’s largest corporation. 

Sports, entertainment, social affairs, and politics 
can have an important influence on us. Yet in our 
interest in and—often—obsession with them, we 
largely ignore the far more pervasive influence of 








business. Except for its glittery and self-serving ad- 
vertising and public relations facade, American 
business remains shrouded from view. In secrecy as 
tight as that of the CIA, anonymous executives 
create the goods and services we buy, and deter- 
mine, to the best of their ability, the prices we will 
pay for them. Some analysts would argue that they 
determine to a substantial degree the entire eco- 
nomic structure of society, the quality of our en- 
vironment, the values that guide our lives. 

The corporate institution, wrote Ralph Nader 
in an introduction to America, Inc., is ‘the most 
enduring, coordinated, and generic manager of 
power” in the country. One could make a fairly 
convincing case that the heads of any of the na- 
tion’s 100 largest corporations have more influence 
over society than any but a very few Congressmen. 
Yet instead of an appreciation of this power, an 
effort to discover how and why it is exercised, and 
its impact on us, the nation’s print and electronic 
media with rare exceptions offer us mere surfaces 
and facades, an unstructured flow of executive pro- 
motion announcements, earnings reports, speeches, 
and press conferences. On an average day compare 
the overwhelming preponderance of stories on the 
financial pages of the New York Times that 
merely regurgitate handouts and spot news events 
against the investigative effort and thoughtful 
analysis in other parts of the paper. Yet the Times’ 
financial section, as depressingly lackluster as it is, 
still is probably better than that of any other gen- 
eral circulation paper in the country. Beyond the 
Times is a bleak wasteland. 

The news media frequently have been excori- 
ated for slanting news and a hundred other faults. 
But most such criticisms pale beside the chronic 
blindness of journalism to the realities of business 
and finance—a collective self-deception that cor- 
porate power is either largely benign or not all 
that extensive anyway, that except for a few un- 
fortunate miscreants businessmen have the public 
interest at heart and, while garnering deserved 
profits, are working to build a better America. 

Overwhelming evidence exists to refute this 
notion. According to a recent estimate by Dr. 
H. Michael Mann, director of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s Bureau of Economics, monopolistic 
exercise of corporate power causes a “deadweight” 





economic loss to the country from inefficiency, ex- 
cessive advertising, excessive prices, and other 

forms of waste of some $60 billion a year. In an 

afterword to In the Name of Profit, economist 

Robert L. Heilbroner labels the book’s case studies 

of irresponsibility by such concerns as General 

Motors, B. F. Goodrich, and Dow Chemical as 

“atrocities” similar to Mylai which “are not merely 

hideous exceptions but, rather, discovered cases of 

a continuing pattern of misbehavior.” In a recent 

issue of Supermarketing, William Nigut listed 

twenty separate actions—‘‘a small, but representa- 

tive sample,” he noted—against dozens of the na- 

tion’s largest and most “reputable” corporations 

for such practices as price-fixing, illegal reciprocal 

purchasing arrangements, antitrust violations, de- 

ceptive and false advertising, fraudulent sales 

practices, falsified product testing, and a numbing 
variety of other unethical and illegal deeds. In 
almost all cases, the offenders were either con- 
victed or agreed to settle out of court. 

Just as Watergate was revealed not to have been 
a “third-rate burglary attempt” by a few over- 
zealous party functionaries but the inevitable prod- 
uct of Administration contempt for accepted 
standards of political behavior, so also do these 
corporate misdeeds derive from a_ too-pervasive 
morality that tacitly sanctions the most Mach- 
iavellian acts so long as one isn’t caught. Indeed, 
few corporations need be very concerned about get- 
ting caught: Most penalties for typical antitrust 
violations are so insignificant compared to the eco- 
nomic gains (and concomitant costs to consumers) 
that the only risk is potential damage to a com- 
pany’s image—a risk that the press does not make 
inordinately large. That General Electric was 
found guilty in federal court last May of restrain- 
ing trade and fixing prices of household light bulbs 
—GE controls half of the $300 million market— 
upset few, if any, editorial writers. Most news- 
papers or TV and radio stations failed to carry 
the story. 

Even when reporting an economic story is un- 
avoidable, the media seldom investigate beyond 
immediate superficialities. During the widely pub- 
licized meat boycott, for example, local papers and 
TV stations assigned task forces to cover irate 
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housewives, glum butchers, sympathetic super- 
market managers, eager horsemeat promoters, and 
other participants in what became a great na- 
tional folk drama. When meat sales dropped 
sharply, banner headlines heralded the boycott’s 
success. Coverage ebbed, however, when it turned 
out that the boycott had failed to achieve its pri- 
mary aim—lower prices. 

Time, which enthusiastically regarded the boy- 
cott as “a triumph of what might be called House- 
wives’ Lib—the most successful boycott by women 
since Lysistrata,” published a useful account of 
food price dynamics. But almost nobody else 
bothered to inquire seriously into what must have 
been of considerable interest to the consumers who 
ate fish and spaghetti all week: Precisely why are 
meat prices so high? Were the villains super- 
markets, meat packers, wholesalers, cattlemen, Agi- 
culture Department officials, or consumers whose 
rapidly rising demand for meat had outstripped 
the industry’s ability to produce it? Barring some 





“Enterprising 
reporting ... done by 
British newsmen... .” 


fundamental alteration in eating habits, was the 
boycott destined from the start to be nothing more 
than an exercise in self-delusion and meaningless 
psychic satisfaction? 

Similar myopia characterizes coverage of the 
“energy crisis.” Much space is given to accounts of 
dwindling domestic oil and gas reserves, the mili- 
tancy of Middle East oil producers, and the need 
for higher prices to foster development of new 
domestic supplies—news which is supplemented by 
a growing abundance of oil industry advertising 
emphasizing the same points. Yet editors who 
would quickly assemble reportorial teams to cover 
charges that a landlord was “freezing out” tenants 
apparently have little interest in assigning similar 
teams to examine the conventional wisdom about 
possible deprivations of basic services for the en- 
tire country. Congressmen, private organizations, 
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and writers of several recent books have charged 
that the energy crisis is to a large degree being 
orchestrated, or at least selfishly capitalized upon, 
by the major oil companies to enable them to raise 
prices, drive smaller independent firms out of 
business, force relaxation of federal pollution 
standards, and open up new offshore drilling areas. 
The integrated oil firms, for instance, are allegedly 
using the gasoline shortage to cut off supplies to 
independent cut-rate service stations while con- 
tinuing to supply their own dealers. Yet most 
media have done almost nothing to report, let 
alone investigate, these allegations. 

The most enterprising reporting of two of the 
most important business stories of the past few 
years, the ITT case and the collapse of Bernard 
Cornfeld’s Investors Overseas Services empire, was 
done by British journalists. In a New Yorker re- 
view of Do You Sincerely Want To Be Rich?, a 
fascinating study of Cornfeld and IOS by a three- 
man team from the Sunday Times of London, Ed- 
ward Jay Epstein showed how the American press 
had almost totally missed the story of Cornfeld’s 
“international swindle” and was breathlessly laud- 
ing Cornfeld as a genius at the same time IOS was 
on the verge of disintegration. Epstein concluded 
that the episode “raised some serious questions 
about the effectiveness of business reporting in the 
American press.” Similarly, the soon-to-be-pub- 
lished The Sovereign State of ITT by Anthony 
Sampson of the London Observer provides a more 
comprehensive and revealing look at ITT’s vast 
international power than anything yet published 
in the U.S. press. 

In determining which business stories to cover, 
many newspaper, TV, and general interest maga- 
zine editors look to the business press for guidance. 
Unfortunately, most business publications tend to 
see themselves not as independent and disinter- 
ested observers but as house organs whose primary 
duty is to protect, defend, and enhance the indus- 
try they cover. The most notable exception is the 
Wall Street Journal. There may be some validity 
in the assertion by former Journal reporter 
A. Kent MacDougall in the journalism review 
(More) [Oct., 1972] that the Journal “ignores the 
day-in, day-out systematic corruption that is built 
into the American way of doing business.” Yet it 
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“In determining which business stories to cover, many . 


press for guidance.” But beyond the Wall Street Journal, ‘the ranks of worthwhile business 
publications thin with distressing rapidity.” : 


was the Journal which broke the Equity Funding 
fraud, the bribery and kickback scheme at Ameri- 
can Airlines, the conflict of interest scandal at 
Kaiser Industries, the Tino De Angelis salad oil 
swindle, and other exposés. Defenders of the Jour- 
nal point out that it obtained its almost awesome 
credibility, both inside and outside business, 
through scrupulous adherence to provable facts 
and to conclusions only as broad as those facts 
justify. For the Journal to indulge in sweeping and 
unavoidably editorialized condemnations of busi- 
ness in general might erode its role as the best, 
most effective, most influential, and, some would 
argue, the only truly independent watchdog the 
business world has. 

Erosion at the Journal would be highly unfor- 
tunate, for beyond it the ranks of worthwhile busi- 
ness publications thin with distressing rapidity. 
Business Week is capable of superior reporting— 
a noteworthy recent example was a vigorous ex- 
amination of the increasing conflicts of interest 
facing American businessmen—but it tends to be 
much blander and acquiescent and less probing 
than the Journal. Forbes often takes tough-minded 
looks at corporations, though it is more concerned 
with providing investment-minded readers with 
instances of ineptness than irresponsibility. Va- 
riety, Broadcasting, Women’s Wear Daily, and 
Chemical Week are often aggressive analysts of 
the industries they cover. But the bulk of the busi- 
ness press, as a Wall Street Journal study [Jan. 13, 
1971] showed, is appallingly disreputable. So 
blurred is the usual line between editorial and ad- 





. editors look to the business 


vertising, the study found, that editors frequently 
sell ads, and ad salesmen often edit copy. Many 
publications not only will not run stories on com- 
panies that refuse to advertise, but actually charge 
companies for editorial space. Particularly blatant 
examples of common business press practices can 
be found at Finance magazine [see box, page 46}. 

Though its policies are much more reputable, 
the deficiencies of Fortune are no less startling. 
Despite its considerable editorial resources and 
enormous prestige, Fortune almost never presents 
a viewpoint that might unduly disturb the sleep 
of its readership. An examination of the past 
twenty-five issues reveals many stories upholding 
existing standards of corporate behavior and re- 
futing common criticisms: an analysis of conglom- 
erate mergers which recommends a relaxation in 
federal antitrust policies, a fierce and often highly 
personal attack on Ralph Nader, a detailed de- 
nunciation of the “social” audit of Du Pont by a 
group of “Nader’s Raiders,” a condemnation of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s consumerism 
campaign, a debunking of the contention that 
large corporations are often able to fix prices with- 
out regard to supply or demand, and a description 
of how General Motors is becoming more socially 
responsible. A series on “embattled consumer prod- 
ucts” generally argued that critics had overstated 
their case and that industry was trying hard to cor- 
rect any deficiencies. 

While many, perhaps even most, of the points 
in these pieces are well taken, the fact remains that 
in twenty-five issues Fortune editors did not pub- 
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lish a single major critique of a common business 
practice or accepted ethical precept. Indeed, in 
contrast to numerous favorable stories on business 
successes, Fortune printed only three or four nega- 
tive stories, all about firms that had made busi- 
ness misjudgments, such as the A&P’s price-cutting 
campaign. The only investigation of actual cor- 
porate misbehavior was an article, based in part 
on fraud charges by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, of the systematic looting of Bernard 
Cornfeld’s old IOS by New Jersey financier Robert 
Vesco—whom Fortune readers would have no 
trouble dismissing as a maverick whose manipula- 
tions, however diverting, bear little relevance to 
business in general. 

All business publications, of course, have an edi- 
torial duty to inform and serve the needs and 
interests of their largely business-oriented reader- 
ship. And negative stories are far from the only 
useful or valuable form of journalism. But the 
question remains: Must even a powerful and pros- 
perous magazine such as Fortune do nothing but 





“Sacred cows 
are often seen as 
anecessity.. .” 





docilely uphold the values and common practices 
of its readers? Has it no higher sense of duty? 

The reasons for the startlingly deficient business 
coverage by the media are more complex than they 
may immediately seem. The most obvious problem 
is the financial structure of most media. Whatever 
their editorial dedication, they are almost all 
profit-making ventures usually supported, to a 
greater or lesser degree, by advertisers. Critics from 
the “alternate’’ or underground media, which 
occasionally publish extremely insightful though 
little noticed financial reporting, have long con- 
tended that this arrangement dooms the “straight” 
press to subservience to business values. 

Most readers and viewers are unaware of the ex- 
tent to which advertiser reaction is a ubiquitous 
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and continuing concern to virtually all media edi- 
tors. A newspaper that reveals how the Mafia 
controls county judges or that catches the mayor 
with his hand in the till is widely praised for its 
editorial courage. While such stories require much 
work, mayors, judges, and Mafia members are not 
noted advertisers. The pricing of a box of Sugar 
Frosted Flakes and the promotional practices of a 
local department store are much more formidable 
subjects of editorial investigation than American 
bombing of Cambodia, the living conditions at 
mental health institutions, or corruption on a city 
school board. When the media do pursue a finan- 
cial scandal, it generally involves oddballs such as 
Glenn Turner, perpetrator of the “Dare To Be 
Great” pyramid fraud, instead of such “respect- 
able” citizens as the head of a supermarket chain. 

The narrower one’s advertising base, the more 
insidious advertiser influence becomes. For all its 
audacity, the Wail Street Journal enjoys the lux- 
ury of receiving ads from the entire business com- 
munity and can easily afford to risk an angry 
cancellation of ads by one company or industry. A 
small local newspaper or TV station, in contrast, 
typically obtains most of its advertising revenue 
from a handful of supermarkets, banks, depart- 
ment stores, automobile dealers, realtors, and 
builders. Sacred cows often are seen by editors as 
an unavoidable economic necessity. 

As a result, cases abound where even the most 
reputable publications have declined to run stories 
that might have upset advertisers. Not long ago, 
Newsday, the Pulitzer Prize-winning Long Island 
tabloid that has dispatched several local politi- 
cians to jail, ran an article describing a Brooklyn 
concern called Car/Puter. For a $7.50 fee, Car/ 
Puter will send by return mail a computerized 
printout of the dealer cost and retail price of any 
automobile, information a prospective purchaser 
can find invaluable in bargaining with dealers. 
For a small fee, Car/Puter will also arrange for a 
buyer to purchase an auto through one of several 
hundred participating dealers for only $125 above 
dealer cost—half or less the usual markup. Un- 
derstandably, Car/Puter is vigorously opposed by 
most auto dealers, who are heavy local advertisers, 
and it has had much difficulty in convincing the 
media to run its ads. 





“While Consumer 
Reports and... 
Changing Times 
print exposés . . 
Money seems satis- 
fied with . . . less 
than rousing ar- 
ticles.” 


Following the Newsday story, dozens of irate 
Long Island dealers complained to the paper, and 
several canceled a sizable amount of advertising. 
When a Newsday reporter wrote a very favorable 
followup profile of Arnold Wonsever, Car/Puter’s 
founder and clearly one of the most successf.l and 
innovative businessmen on Long Island, the article 
was killed. More recently, a sharply written real 
estate column by reporter Jerry Morgan that 
was very critical of realtors, banks, builders, and 
mortgage companies precipitated angry complaints 
to Newsday executives and was discontinued. 
Though Newsday editors offered several technical 
editorial explanations for the two incidents, a 
number of Newsday reporters remain convinced 
that advertisers were responsible. One real estate 
man boasted to a Newsday writer that his industry 
had “really done a job” on Morgan. 

Such instances are only the more dramatic ex- 
amples of a far more pervasive editorial pattern. 
In most cases, delicate stories are not written in 
the first place. In contrast to Ralph Ingersoll’s 
feisty PM, the 1940s’ afternoon paper whose com- 
parison shopping page used to provoke price wars 
between Macy’s and Gimbels, the New York 
Times has never covered the city’s huge retailing 
and garment industries with anything more than 
the most cautious respect. In my relatively brief 
career as a freelance business writer, I could cite 
at least a dozen instances where I was told by rank- 
ing editors of large national magazines that I 
should not consider doing a certain story because 
it might disturb advertisers. This form of editorial 
timidity is one of the dirtiest of the dirty little 
secrets of American journalism. 





Editors might be more adventurous if writers 
were more insistent. Many editors are quite sus- 
ceptible to direct appeals to conscience, despite the 
possible consequences. Unfortunately, most busi- 
ness writers are just as timorous. Though the syn- 
drome pervades all journalism, in few other fields 
besides business and finance are relations between 
writers and their subjects so close. 

Corporations are bountiful sources of largesse to 
the pliant reporter. A typical example is the De- 
troit tradition of making “test” cars available to 
auto writers for as long as they want to “test” 
them. The line between the “flacks and hacks,” as 
one editor puts it, is so thin that such groups as 
the New York Financial Writers’ Association are 
largely financed and often dominated by public 
relations men. Corporations sponsor most of the 
business writing awards. Last year’s ceremony for 
the prestigious University of Missouri awards, 
which are financed by the Independent Natural 
Gas Association, was attended by almost as many 
industry executives as journalists and featured an 
address by the head of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission promoting the industry's view of the 
energy crisis. When Missouri judges a few years 
ago gave an award to Ronnie Dugger of the 
Texas Observer, a frequent oil and gas industry 
critic, the INGA was so upset it nearly with- 
drew its support. Like government regulators, 
many financial journalists look to lucrative industry 
jobs, especially in PR, as a fallback career option 
and they are reluctant to jeopardize that prospect. 

It should be acknowledged that, despite the 
antipathy of most businesmen to the consumer 
movement, consumer news has experienced a vig- 
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‘Finance’ as reporter: ‘enough negative things in the world’ 


@ The distinction between advertising and edi- 
torial at many business publications is often less 
than well defined, but at Finance, a widely-read 
thirty-year-old magazine for financial executives at 
corporations, banks, and investment banking firms, 
it seems particularly blurred. Effusive even by trade 
magazine standards, Finance, which refers to itself 
as “a meeting ground for the most influential men 
on the money scene,” consists of almost unrelieved 
paeans for the heroic achievements of corporations 
and business executives. 

While, unlike some business publications, Finance 
does not sell editorial space directly to advertisers, 
an examination of its issues in 1972, during which 
advertising pages climbed 49 per cent, indicates that 
being a Finance advertiser clearly does not hurt in 
being selected for editorial treatment. Finance's 
“bankers of the year’ were the top executives of 
Continental Illinois Corp., the Chicago bank holding 
company and for years one of Finance’s largest ad- 
vertisers (in 1972, it bought some fifteen pages of 
ad space, including four inside front covers). The 
magazine's ‘investment broker-banker of the year’ 
consisted of the top executives of E. F. Hutton & 
Co., the Wall Street brokerage house, which ad- 
vertised in all but two of Finance’s 1972 issues. 
Three officials of the Cleveland-based Eaton Corp., 
which purchased six back cover ads in 1972, were 
hailed in the magazine’s “creative capitalists” col- 
umn in June, 1972. 

These sorts of relationships may derive in part 
from the way ads are solicited at Finance. According 
to former associate publisher John H. W. Rhein, the 
advertising staff emphasizes to advertisers that stories 
can serve as a “conducive editorial backdrop” to 
their ads. “You have a synergism between the ad- 
vertising and the editorial. It isn’t just the natural 
audience of the magazine working for the advertiser, 
it is the editorial itself.” 

No doubt North American Rockwell Corp., the top 
contractor for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration that bought six color center-spread 
ads in 1972 and was lauded in a May, 1971, cover 
story, found considerable synergism in Finance's 
fourteen-page cover story in April, 1972. It heralded 
NASA and its industrial contractors for ‘pushing for- 
ward the frontiers of aerospace technology.” It is 
common practice at Finance for a story written on a 
particular company to be shown to the company’s 
advertising head prior to publication in hopes it will 
elicit a purchase of space. On at least two occasions, 
a public relations firm agreed to sell space in return 
for mention of some of its clients in the magazine. 
A thriving sideline at Finance is sale of reprints and 
bulk copies of admiring stories. Mack Trucks, Inc., 
bought 10,000 copies (at $2 each) of an issue fea- 
turing a favorable cover profile. 

Not everyone at the magazine is especially happy 
with such practices. Turnover on Finance’s editorial 
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staff has been considerable. After submitting an ar- 
ticle on Puerto Rican banks last year, a freelance 
writer was disturbed to find that not only had some 
Puerto Rican banks been solicited for ads on the 
basis of his quite favorable story but his copy had 
been submitted to several Puerto Rican banking offi- 
cials to be “checked out.” A long report of their 
comments and corrections was sent from Joan Sim- 
mons, the ad manager, to James Roscow, the manag- 
ing editor, who has since resigned. When the writer 
was asked to produce a special sidebar extolling the 
Government Development Bank for Puerto Rico, a 
regular Finance advertiser whose officers were 
among those asked for comments on his article, he 
demanded that his byline be dropped from the 
story, which finally ran in the February, 1973, issue. 

Finance's promotional tone is the careful design 
of Elizabeth MacDonald Manning, fifty-five, its pub- 
lisher, editor-in-chief, and sole owner. A longtime 
public relations executive with a flair for flamboyant 
clothes and gestures, Mrs. Manning bought Finance 
in 1965 and for several years operated it as a sub- 
sidiary of the Manning Public Relations Firm, Inc., 
whose clients included such major corporations as 
Genesco and Lukens Steel. Occasionally her dual op- 
erations interacted. Jacques R. Stunzi, president of 
Allied Bank International, a PR client, was desig- 
nated Finance's “banker of the year’ in 1969. Though 
Mrs. Manning claims that she has a policy of keep- 
ing magazine and PR business separate and that 
she resigned the Allied Bank account prior to the 
story, Allied that year became an important Finance 
advertiser. 

Another client was Endicott Johnson Corp., the 
shoe manufacturer, which between 1963 and 1968 
paid her PR firm $774,957 in fees. When Bernard P. 
McDonough, a West Virginia contractor, seized con- 
trol of Endicott in 1968 and publicly denounced the 
fees paid Mrs. Manning as a “gross waste,” she at- 
tacked him in ‘Wall Street Whispers,” a Finance 
column she writes under the byline ‘“‘W. S. Willie.” 

Though she is still a member of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, Mrs. Manning has dissolved 
her PR firm. But she has lost none of her promo- 
tional instincts. Her own picture appears regularly 
in Finance, sometimes as often as three times an is- 
sue. Last year she achieved some distinction by 
nominating President Nixon for the Nobel Peace 
Prize, a gesture that prompted 5,300 letters—93 
per cent favorable, she says—and no small amount 
of praise from conservative business leaders. 

Mrs. Manning vehemently denies that editorial 
and advertising space are related or that she de- 
liberately endeavors to praise story subjects. How- 
ever, says John Rhein, ‘Betty’s whole thrust is posi- 
tive. She doesn’t like to have negative things in the 
magazine. She says there are enough negative things 
in the world without Finance focusing attention on 
them.” Cc.W. 
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orous growth in recent years. The quality of con- 
sumer journalism, however, remains distressingly 
spotty. Among the most prominent consumer- 
oriented magazines, consider particularly the dif- 
erence between Consumer Reports and Changing 
Times, which congratulate themselves on their re- 
fusal of advertising, and the new Time, Inc. mag- 
azine Money, which congratulates itself on its im- 
pressive volume of advertising from large corpora- 
tions. While Consumer Reports and, to a lesser 
extent, Changing Times, print exposés and discus- 
sions of dubious business practices, Money seems 
satisfied with its fare of thoughtful and well 
edited, if less than rousing, articles on subjects like 
how remodeling affects your home’s resale value, 
how to invest in Scotch whisky and Broadway 
shows, or how to buy a tennis racket. In Money's 
first eight issues, only two major articles seriously 
questioned the established practices of a major in- 
dustry, one on the erratic and secret costs of pre- 
scription drugs—hardly a revelation to most con- 
sumers—and the other on the high costs of 
automotive parts. The first appeared in Vol. 1, No. 
1; the second in Vol. 1, No. 2. 

Television coverage of consumer news is even 
worse. Networks vigorously oppose “counter-ad- 
vertising” by consumer groups—which disputes 
claims made by advertisers—on the grounds that 
the networks deal effectively with controversial 
consumer issues during regular news and public 
affairs programs. However, an analysis by the new 
publication Media & Consumer showed that dur- 
ing one selected month, January, 1972, all three 
networks con\pletely ignored nearly a dozen major 
consumer stories. Many reflected unfavorably on 
major TV advertisers, such as the recall of 30,000 
General Motors cars due to a tendency of their 
steering wheels to collapse. A survey by the Na- 
tional Observer found “only a handful of local 
television and radio stations in the United States 
doing real, hard-nosed consumer reporting.” Ex- 
isting consumer programs were aired mainly on 
public stations or during such undesirable periods 
as Sunday morning. Nothing in the U.S., it said, 
matches The Marketplace, an outspoken Cana- 
dian consumer show watched coast to coast during 
prime time by a million of the country’s 12 million 
potential viewers. 


Even general business coverage on the air con- 
sists of little more than ritual reporting of the 
day’s closing Dow Jones averages. Network atten- 
tion to the collapse of Equity Funding Corp., the 
largest financial scandal in years and a fascinating 
tale of corporate intrigue and skulduggery, has 
consisted of little beyond brief segments on eve- 
ning news programs. One recent noteworthy ex- 
ception was an extraordinarily outspoken CBS 
special on the creation and impact of TV adver- 
tising. It included a lengthy and often biting 


“Few ‘reliable’ 
sources inhabit 
major firms...” 





critique by psychologist Erich Fromm, who said, 
among other things, that advertising “tends to 
misinform the viewer and make him act irration- 
ally.” Six large TV advertisers—among them, Gen- 
eral Foods and Procter & Gamble—refused CBS 
requests for interviews; the show was vigorously 
excoriated by Advertising Age (“as unfair and 
slanted as any program we have seen for a long 
time’’); and Secretary of Commerce Frederick B. 
Dent lamented to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
that a network which itself profits from advertis- 
ing would be “undermining our profit motivated, 
privately owned economic system.” 

Though outside pressure is probably the major 
deterrent to aggressive financial journalism, many 
technical and logistical problems also are burden- 
some. Of the hundreds of awards every year for 
political exposés, a high percentage are based 
mainly on leaks—confidential information that 
must be verified, but often entails far less grueling 
investigation than it may seem. Many of the famous 
Mafia exposés have been little more than rewrites 
of FBI files made available by federal agents who 
felt that conviction in the press was easier and 
faster than in the courts. Few such useful “reliable 
sources” inhabit major corporations, however, 
and although Ralph Nader has called for a corps 
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of “whistle blowers” to alert the public to furtive 
corporate filmflams, hope that a significant num- 
ber will materialize seems slim. Business holds an 
appeal different from government as a career, and 
its behavior codes and systems of rewards are 
unique. Ronald H. Secrist exposed Equity Fund- 
ing only after he had left the company and secured 
another job—and after the mammoth fraud, in- 
volving hundreds of Equity Funding employees, 
had apparently gone unrevealed for as long as 
eight years. According to Secrist, any other course 
might have jeopardized future employment. 

It is no accident that financial pages are often 
dominated by stories on federal economic policies, 
for which sources are readily available, and that 
most notable corporate exposés, such as those in- 
volving ITT and Lockheed, concerned business 
involvement with government. Much of the most 
incriminating information was leaked by govern- 
ment employees. Without such sources, the aver- 
age large corporation can be a nearly impenetrable 
fortress: despite hard probing, a reporter may not 
find a single senior executive of a company willing 
to comment, anonymously or not. Even publicly 
owned corporations are free to keep secret almost 
all information beyond basic financial data whose 
disclosure is required by such agencies as the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission and the New 
York Stock Exchange. All such disclosure rules 
concern solely information related to a company’s 
status as a stock market investment, not as an in- 
strument of often immense influence over society. 
Corporations are justifiably concerned about re- 
lease of information that might undermine their 
competitive position. Yet it is surprising that no- 
body from the press or government has ever com- 
prehensively explored the issue of corporate secrecy 
and the possible adoption of a corporate freedom 
of information law that would serve the interests 
of the public while not unduly damaging those of 
the corporation. 

Advocates of such a law, unfortunately, would 
be required to battle the public’s abiding indiffer- 
ence toward the interior workings of corporations 
and its double standard toward “white collar 
crime.” White collar crime somehow seems cleaner, 
more respectable, than street crime, perhaps be- 
cause of the absence of a threat of physical violence, 
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because the offenders usually are members of the 
affluent upper classes, and because white collar 
crime seems much more remote. White collar 
crime, too, is very close to the sorts of minor fraud 
commonly practiced throughout society—cheating 
on one’s income tax or padding an expense ac- 
count. Finally, white collar crime is often much 
too complicated to elicit an emotional response. 
It is difficult to become profoundly stirred by rev- 
elations of an illegal reciprocal purchasing con- 
spiracy; few consumers are even aware such an 
arrangement violates the law, let alone under- 
standing how it works or realizing that they 
eventually pay for it in unnaturally high prices. 

But at the root of the widespread unconcern, 
not just about white collar crime but business in 
general, is that the public, quite simply, is bored 
by financial journalism. I recently visited with 
some journalism students at the University of Mis- 
souri and, in answer to my questions about why no 
more than one or two were even thinking of going 
into business writing, I was told that the subject 
just “didn’t turn us on.” All those numbers. 
Complicated financial statements. Factories full of 
grey machinery. Their feelings are understandable. 
When financial pages are filled with stories that 
XYZ Corp.'s earnings are up 23.2 per cent for the 
third quarter, that John Smith replaced John 
Jones as president, that a new assembly line was 
opened, that a new brand of shampoo was intro- 
duced, it is difficult to sense that anything really 
interesting or important is going on. Decades of 
pallid and boring business journalism have had 
an inevitable result. 

Too many business writers are mediocre rejects 
from other fields of journalism. The few ambitious 
and imaginative business editors struggle in vain 
against impassive superiors for more space, more 
money to hire better reporters. (Lacking any 
budget for financial news, radio station WCBS in 
New York recently recruited the editor of Dun’s 
Review to give business commentaries in return 
for ads for his magazine.) Few senior editors will- 
ingly permit their careers to be sullied by a tour 
on the financial desk, which is widely regarded as 
a dead end. 

The sort of journalism that most often emanates 
from such a system cannot help being dull. And, in 
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a classic vicious circle, the notion that business 
and finance are inherently, inescapably, hope- 
lessly boring is perpetuated. But as any good finan- 
cial writer and any regular reader of the Wall 
Street Journal knows, this notion is a myth. The 
simple announcement that John Smith replaced 
John Jones as president could be merely the visible 
tip of an engrossing struggle for power. An ac- 
count in Fortune last year of the ouster of George 
Keck as president of United Air Lines and the 
company’s rescue by former hotel executive Ed- 
ward Carlson was as dramatic as that of any politi- 
cal coup. Few novelists could have duplicated the 
intrigue, humor, and tragedy of the Penn Central 
saga, or of the fierce attack by the New York finan- 
cial establishment on Saul Steinberg of Leasco Data 
Processing when he tried to snatch control of the 
Chemical Bank, or of the incredible permutations 
of the now unfolding Equity Funding scandal, 
which involves, among other things, the deliberate 
creation of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of bogus life insurance policies. 

If the public began to be treated regularly to 
well written investigations of how corporate execu- 
tives really wield power, both legally and illegally, 
how they set prices, outmaneuver competitors, cap- 
ture markets, influence legislators, take control 
of other companies, and create new products, a 
vast new wave of public interest in financial jour- 


nalism could be created. Greater public interest, in 
turn, could stimulate more willingness by editors 
to risk angering advertisers, stronger efforts to 
break through unnecessary corporate secrecy bar- 
riers, greater willingness by corporate executives 
to become whistle blowers, and, most important, 
much more intense scrutiny by the press of busi- 
ness practices and increased concern by business 
executives that their organizations be able to with- 
stand such attention. Fear of being shunned by 
public customers and investors due to revelations 
of some unsavory corporate activity could be a far 
more effective stimulant of corporate responsibility 
than most government regulation. 

There is no reason why the American press 
should not be able to mount such an effort. The 
profitability of most media, particularly local TV 
stations and newspapers, is near record levels 
and ample resources exist to hire capable talent 
and withstand advertiser reactions. Increased in- 
terest and patronage by the public could compen- 
sate for any temporary loss of advertising revenue. 
But if the media elect, instead, to coast blissfully 
along on their earnings, pursuing less hazardous 
and arduous forms of news, financial journalism 
will continue to languish as a bleak wasteland and 
we will remain largely oblivious to the corporate 
power that silently directs so much of our lives. 
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press, he added: 
“I do not apologize for the 
content of my earlier criticism, 
but I freely admit it could have 
been stated less abrasively. 
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“I do not apologize for 
the content of my carlier 
criticism of the media, but 
I frecly admit it could 
have been stated less abra- 
sively. Perhaps it would be 
valuable for Icading 
spokesmen from the other 
side of the issue to re- 
evaluate their position.” 

Agnew mentioned news- 
man Walter Cronkite of 
CBS and Fred Friendly, 
former CBS news chief 
and now a Columbia Uni- 
versity professor, as indi- 
viduals who might serve as 
media voices. 


—Boston Globe, 
May 3. 
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The temporarily (?) independent 
papers of Wilmington 


For years Delaware’s dominant newspapers were virtual house organs for the du Ponts. This 
has changed, and now they are for sale. Might the staff be allowed to buy them? 


BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


@ Last Feb. 5, one of the more unorthodox stories 
in contemporary newspapering appeared on page 
1 of the only morning paper in Delaware, the Wil- 
mington News. It began: 


The newspaper you are reading is now for sale. 

Not just the copy you're looking at—that’s al- 
ways for sale, 15¢—but the whole shebang: lock, 
stock and... . 


The story was unusual, and so are a lot of other 
things occurring at the Wilmington newspapers, 
traditionally the house organs for the du Pont 
family and their chemical company, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. These include: 

1) The papers, the Morning News (circ. 47,000) 
and the Evening Journal (circ. 89,000) really are 
up for sale and—contrary to venerable tradi- 
tion in the trade—it is publicly known and bids 
are being received. 

2) The papers are going on the block just when 
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they are showing aggressive professional independ- 
ence from their owners and, for the first time—at 
least for now—are getting away with it. 

3) The news staff is operating under an inno- 
vative system of participation in formulating news 
policy which, among other things, resulted in 
their recent rejection of the Newspaper Guild, al- 
though the papers are highly unionized, including 
Guild contracts for circulation workers. 

4) In a rare demonstration of chutzpah, the em- 
ployees want to buy the papers themselves—but 
instead of lying low on the du Ponts, who own 
the property, they are printing hard-hitting, ir- 
reverent stories that embarrass the people who will 
decide whether to sell them the papers. 

It is necessary to understand two things to ap- 
preciate the unorthodoxy of journalism as prac- 
ticed in Wilmington today. 

First is the history of the papers as du Pont 
house organs. Eight years ago Creed C. Black, now 
editor of the editorial page of the Philadelphia 
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Inquirer, quit in a dramatic fight over gross at- 
tempts of the owners to make him suppress news 
or to insert self-serving items benefitting the fam- 
ily, their company, and their personal politics [see 
‘“Wilmington’s ‘Independent’ Newspapers,” CJR, 
Summer, 1964]. 

Henry B. du Pont, then patriarch of the clan, 
ordered news silence on a controversy in the state 
over the showing to public schools of a right-wing 
film that H.B. happened to like. He ordered sup- 
pression of information disliked by the state uni- 
versity, a du Pont “pet.” When the Du Pont Co. 
(the family uses a small “d” in its name, the 
company a capital “D’’) was ordered to divest it- 
self of a controlling interest in General Motors, 
the papers were told to print nothing critical of 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
who would influence whether Du Pont could sell 
its massive holdings under the most advantageous 
tax arrangement. H.B. ordered silence on reports 
of mismanagement at a local airport in which he 
had an interest. 

When Wilmington’s blacks, now 47 per cent of 
the city’s population, began demanding integra- 
tion and the News reported it, H.B. told his edi- 
tors in a memo: 


A continuing overplaying of integration in our 
papers certainly plays right into the hands of the 
radical element of our population. 


An idea of the general du Pont definition of 
“radical” was apparent when the paper editorially 
praised President John F. Kennedy's Supreme 
Court appointments and a du Pont relative on the 
paper’s board wrote Black, “Why should we devote 
space to [John Kennedy], who is an enemy of 
private enterprise and the capitalistic system?” An- 
other board member wrote a memo to Black in 
all seriousness: “Could we not become a house 
organ for the Conservative cause?” When Black 
finally told them they had to decide whether they 
wanted a real newspaper or a family propaganda 
sheet, the family responded by appointing a com- 
pany public relations man over Black. Black quit. 

Another measure of the unorthodoxy now un- 
folding in Delaware is the rarity of a front-page 
story announcing that a paper is for sale. When 
a paper changes hands, its readers and the paper's 
own working staff are usually the last to know: 





Control of the community’s central institution 
of political and social information traditionally 
passes secretly. There are sometimes rumors, usu- 
ally followed by indignant denials, cautious com- 
ings and goings of brokers and chain operators 
maneuvering for the acquisition, and secret sign- 
ing of a byzantine contract. Then, with a flourish 
of corporate trumpets, the sellers express confi- 
dence that the new owners will continue the pa- 
per’s fine tradition of public service and will add 
to the stability and resources to produce an even 
better paper. The new owners promise no change 
in the splendid management now in place, declare 
undying love of their new community, and then 
head for the nearest airport. Such tasteless matters 
as price, distribution of stock, or anything else 
that might give the community a hint of precisely 
where control will lie may or may not appear 
later in the Wall Street Journal, Time, or News- 
week—but never in the paper itself. 

The du Ponts have been considering sale of 
their papers ever since the internal struggle with 
Black. Now they are selling because of the immi- 
nent evaporation of the strange entity that offi- 
cially owns the Wilmington dailies. 

The present owner is a curious creation called 
Christiana Securities Co., Inc. Physically it consists 
of a small office cut into tiny cubicles on the third 
floor of the Du Pont Building in downtown Wil- 
mington. With a staff of one man and a secretary, 
it is the modest repository of one of the richest 
corporate inventions in the world. It owns 12 mil- 
lion pieces of paper. Of these, 11.7 million are 
common stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
representing 28.3 per cent of all outstanding Du 
Pont Co. stock, a controlling interest in the cor- 
poration, and the main vehicle for family power 
within the company. Almost as an afterthought, 
Christiana also owns 69,216 shares of Wilmington 
Trust Co. (a local bank), and 7,460 shares—the 
total outstanding—of the News-Journal Co., which 
operates the two papers. 

Total value of Christiana is said to be about 
$2.227 billion, of which 98.7 per cent is in Du 
Pont common stock. The newspapers represent 
something like 1 per cent of Christiana. 

Christiana exists because of a du Pont family 
feud—an old tradition in the clan. In 1915, one 
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of the three cousins who saved the company at the 
turn of the century, T. Coleman du Pont, got in- 
terested in nonchemical things. He built the 
Hotel McAlpin in New York and turned the 
twenty-first floor into his personal pad, the swing- 
ingest in town. He built what was then the biggest 
office building in the world, the Equitable Trust 
Building. As a result he found himself hard up (in 
du Pont terms) for cash. Through cousin Alfred, 
he offered the company a big bloc of his stock, 
and even though World War I was sending muni- 
tions stock, as well as a lot of other things in the 
world, sky high, Alfred made an insultingly low 
offer. Because Coleman held the biggest bloc of 
company stock extant, cousin Pierre, with the help 
of J. P. Morgan, put together a syndicate and 
bought all of Coleman’s stock. He placed it in a 
new entity that came to be known as Christiana 
Securities. It effectively controlled the company; 
70 per cent of its 6,700 shareholders are du Ponts. 
It also bought the bank and, in 1933, the two news- 
papers—which two du Ponts, while fighting each 
other, had purchased as rivals years earlier. 

Now Christiana wants to merge with the main 
company, an application expected to get approval 
from the Securities & Exchange Commission. Rea- 
sons vary. One company official says that hold- 
ing companies like Christiana no longer pay. An- 
other says that the family has run out of members 
who are both qualified and motivated enough 
to head the firm, and it is time to emulate other 
giant corporations with professional management. 
Perhaps as strong a reason as any is the advanced 
age of some major Christiana shareholders—one 
is over ninety—and the imminence of estate taxes. 
These would require sudden large-scale sale of 
Christiana stock, with resultant drops in prices. 
Converted into the millions of shares of Du Pont 
Co., the stock would be less apt to suffer a drop. 

The company has always been justifiably sus- 
pected of manipulating Delaware news for its own 
benefit. The fact that Christiana—not the Du Pont 
Co.—owned the papers, was a fine distinction, and 
an insignificant one, since Christiana controlled 
Du Pont. The Creed Black blowup, publicized as it 
was, created intense embarrassment for the com- 
pany. When “Nader's Raiders” came into town, 
the company public relations people—a power 
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enclave within the corporation—went on red 
alert at the prospects of more bad publicity, which 
was duly forthcoming. 

Typical of the new powers within the company 
is senior vice president Irving S. Shapiro, a former 
attorney in the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice under President Truman. Asked 
if he was related to any du Ponts he replied, 
“With a name like Shapiro?” Asked why the com- 
pany was determined to sell the papers, Shapiro 
said: “In a small state we’re a large company, and 
whatever we do looms so large that the company 
shouldn’t be in the position of running the only 
papers in the state.” 

Ironically, now that the company is about to sell 
the papers, on most days a newcomer to the state 
would find it hard to believe that the du Ponts 
control the enterprise. In February, for example, 
the papers ran copyrighted stories by staff writers 
Robert Hodierne and Bob Frump on widespread 
tax reductions for both Du Pont corporate and 
du Pont family properties. A page 1 headline in 
the Feb. 6 Evening Journal read: ONLY DU PONT 
GOT ASSESSMENT CUTS. 

This was a story on an earlier county tax assess- 
ment that showed many major installations of the 
company assessed at half the value of counterpart 
properties owned by other firms. The article care- 
fully listed high in the story alternative explana- 
tions for the reduction in Du Pont taxes—the 
original evaluations could have been unfair; the 
assessments on many industrial plants could have 
been unfair, but only Du Pont owned enough 
property to make a formal appeal worthwhile; the 
assessment appeal board could have been polit- 
ically oriented and responded to the powerful du 
Ponts; or only Du Pont assessments were unfair 
and needed reduction. 

For another article in the series, Hodierne and 
Frump did research on tax assessments on the 
great Delaware mansions compared to the homes 
of working-class citizens. Accompanying one article 
were two four-column photographs. One showed a 
three-story mansion surrounded by rhododendron 
and oaks with the cutline: 


Alfred du Pont Dent bought this house at 5004 
Kennett Pike for $112,000. For taxes, the county's 
appraiser assessed it at 44 per cent of this price. 
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Alongside this was another four-column photo- 
graph of a row of tract cottages, each precisely like 
the one next door, a single straggly pine tied down 
in otherwise barren surroundings. The caption 
read: 


Robert F. Booth paid $19,000 for his house in 
Jefferson Farms, For taxes, the county's appraiser 
assessed it at 75 per cent of this price. 

A double-page spread listed facts and figures, 
with a large sidebar advising citizens how to ap- 
peal their tax assessments. The page | headline of 
that story in the series was: ASSESSMENTS LOOK LIKE 
ONE REASON RICH GET RICHER. 

The reporters checked the assessment of their 
own paper's plant, which was found unexcep- 
tional. But a local black-owned newspaper, the 
Spectator, discovered a tract of News-Journal land, 
missed by the reporters, which had an unusually 
low assessment. The News-Journal reported the 
fact and that the Spectator had revealed it. 

When Ralph Nader issued a voluminous report 
on the du Ponts’ favored position in Delaware, the 
papers excerpted it in a series of ten articles; John 
Craig, Jr., executive editor, thought Nader’s conclu- 
sions were valid for the past but not the present, 
though his own reporters found at least portions 
of Nader’s report to be currently valid. When a 
black photographer on the paper made a formal 
complaint of discrimination, there was a well dis- 
played, straight story. 

Extraordinary though it is for the du Pont 
papers to be muckraking the du Ponts, the mil- 
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Part of assessment exposé in February—“hard 
to believe the du Ponts control the enterprise.” 





lennium has not arrived. The most spectacular 
news recently about a du Pont was the personal 
multi-million-dollar bankruptcy of Lammot “Mot- 
sey” du Pont Copeland, Jr., son of the former head 
of the company. It was a month after the first re- 
liable information about the strange financial af- 
fairs of Motsey began to break, mostly in the IWall 
Street Journal, before the News-Journal began to 
take serious notice. On Aug. 20, 1970, AP carried a 
special story; but the Motsey item didn’t appear in 
Wilmington—his hometown—until a week later. 
On Nov. 11, the Wall Street Journal for the first 
time revealed the involvement of the family bank, 
the Wilmington Trust Co., in the Motsey collapse; 
nothing appeared then in the News and Journal, 
though the story did surface in the only other daily 
in Delaware, the small Delaware State News in 
Dover. Motsey had been elected to the board of 
the News-Journal Co. in April of that year. 

Company news still gets unusually generous 
treatment. The University of Delaware—partly a 
du Pont charity—gets innocuous coverage. Some 
of the owners still try to put their personal hobby 
horses into the news and editorial columns. They 
learned from the Creed Black experience not to do 
it anymore in letters and memos; now they tele- 
phone. 

The president of the paper, Richard P. “Dixie” 
Sanger, whose wife is related to a du Pont, runs the 
paper, including the editorial page, by consensus. 
In the 1970 elections he astonished some Dela- 
wareans by endorsing several liberal Democrats. In 
the 1972 elections the editorialists could not reach 
a consensus on candidates for federal offices so 
they made no endorsements—scarcely a help to 
readers who did have to make decisions. Instead 
the papers ran parallel editorials on the candidates 
they could not decide on, listing candidates’ strong 
and weak points. The editorialists did endorse 
candidates in other races. 

Sanger says he informed the paper’s board of the 
decision not to endorse for federal officers, but “in 
this case the board insisted on making endorse- 
ments, which I think is inappropriate.” As a result, 
the owners of the paper ran their own endorse- 
ments for federal offices in the upper right hand 
quadrant of the editorial page for Nov. 2, 1972. It 
was entitled THE VIEW FROM THE Top and subtitled 
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Alfred du Pont Dent 
mansion (left) was re- 
ported to be assessed 
at 44 per cent of its 
purchase price; modest 
home of Robert F. 
Booth (right) was as- 
sessed at 75 per cent 
of purchase price. 
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“A Statement from the Owners.” The first para- 
graph said: 

The ownership of the News-Journal papers, after 
careful deliberation, has decided to strongly en- 
dorse the reelection of President Richard M. 
Nixon, of Sen, J. Caleb Boggs, of US. Rep. 


Pierre S. du Pont, of Gov. Russell W. Peterson, of 
Mayor Harry G. Haskell Jr., of Wilmington. 


Sen. Boggs seemed particularly important to 
the owners: He is a member of, among other 
things, the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Boggs was defeated by a young Democrat. Rep. 
Pierre “Pete” du Pont IV is, of course, a member 
of the family. And Gov. Peterson is a former re- 
search director for Du Pont Co. 

Sometime after this separate statement from the 
owners, Irénée du Pont, Jr., president of Christiana, 
senior vice president of the Du Pont Co., and a 
board member of the News-Journal Co., issued a 
curious statement that, when translated, seemed to 
be the same old story of the du Ponts’ running the 
monopoly papers of Wilmington: 

We don’t feel it is proper for the owners to 


countermand the editors unless they want to say 
something contrary to the position of the owners. 


Despite all of this, there is a change. Even critics 
of the News and Journal admit the papers are bet- 
ter today than they were two years ago, and cer- 
tainly better than after the departure of Creed 
Black. For one thing, though the owners obvi- 
ously feel the papers are their personal outlet, the 
editors have created a free-swinging atmosphere 
that provides a counterbalance. A week after the 
owners ran their personal endorsements in opposi- 
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tion to their editorial board, the paper printed a 
letter to the editor from the business editor of the 
morning paper, J. Taylor Buckley, Jr.: 

I consider the endorsement of an incumbent ad- 
ministration in Washington at a time when our 
corporation has a merger proposal before the Se- 
curities & Exchange,Commission a blatant conflict 
of interest. ...I consider this action absolute 
proof ...of the theory that the News-Journal 
papers constitute a mere toy and tool of certain 
members of the du Pont family. 

One other thing. 

In view of this undefined usurpation of power 
by Irénée du Pont, Jr. and of those unnamed 
stockholders he may or may not represent, I think 
it is of paramount importance for the News-Jour- 
nal papers to disclose what—if any—direct, bene- 
ficial, or otherwise interest the endorsed candi- 
dates have in Christiana Securities Co. 


Unfortunately, the News-Journal papers did not 
disclose this. 

Not all the family pressure succeeds. During one 
of the interminable intra-family financial fights 
one of the family members on the newspaper 
board filed a large suit against a relative. The 
board member called Sanger and told him to keep 
it out of the paper. Sanger made sure it got into 
the paper. The board member called the next day 
in a rage and said he'd have Sanger fired. Sanger 
was not fired. 

There are several reasons for the changes that 
have occurred. One is increasing family and com- 
pany nervousness about outside criticism of the 
conflict inherent in pursuing personal interests 
through their ownership of monopoly papers. They 
were traumatized by the Creed Black blowup. 
That makes all the more ironic the fact that the 


The present News- 
Journal hierarchy— 
(from left) president 
Richard P. Sanger; 
executive editor John 
Craig, Jr.; and chair- 
man Irénée du Pont. 


two professional leaders of the paper today are 
protégés of Creed Black, whose spirit of resistance 
survives eight years after his departure. 

Sanger, forty-two years old and 6 feet, 8 inches 
tall, got his first important promotion from Black. 
He believes in maximum involvement of the staff 
in policy. Though not a Quaker, Sanger attended 
Friends School and says he retains many of its 
values. One is a belief in consensus, both among 
his staff and department heads. The other is a 
streak of Quaker outrage at what strikes him as 
injustice or irrationality. 

One day recently he received a phone call from 
one of his son’s teachers at Friends School de- 
manding that he have the boy’s hair shortened. 
Sanger shouted, “My son is eighteen years old. In 
the state of Delaware that means he’s old enough 
to vote without my consent and he’s old enough 
to get married without my consent, and I'll be 
goddammed if I’ll take him to a barber shop!” 

“I’m outraged by things like that,” he says. 
“Teachers who have nothing better to do than 
worry about the length of a boy’s hair! And in the 
shop I’m outraged by editors who have nothing 
better to do than worry if women on the staff wear 
bras or reporters wear sandals.” One of his busi- 
ness editors wears sandals. 

Sanger chose as his executive editor another 
protégé of Black, the informal, energetic, forty- 
year-old Craig, who got into newspapering al- 
most by chance. He likes to remind people that 
he is not related to any du Ponts (that is harder to 
achieve in Delaware than most outsiders believe) 
and that his ancestors, the Leas, were here before 








the du Ponts whom they considered nouveaux 
riches. After college and the Army, he got a mas- 
ter’s degree at the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy. Like Sanger, he originally thought he 
wanted to enter political life, as an aide to a mem- 
ber of Congress. But he changed his mind, walked 
into the News-Journal one day in 1957, and ob- 
tained employment as “management trainee” at 
$75 a week. He worked in every department and 
then became a reporter. Black made him assistant 
city editor and he rose through various editorial 
jobs to his present executive editorship. He edi- 
torializes in favor of racial integration, gun con- 
trol, and was president of the UN Association 
and the World Affairs Council—activities viewed 
by many du Ponts as radical. 

Norm Lockman is one of five black reporters on 
the paper and regularly writes a column on local 
and world issues from a black perspective. He says: 
“Around the country I’ve talked to black reporters 
about what it’s like for them on their papers. I 
have trouble getting them to believe that I have the 
freedom I do. They tell me, ‘Here I'm working 
for a big, glamorous prestige paper and you're 
better off than I am.’ ” 

Lockman concedes that there are clashes with 
the management: “We have our fights. What im- 
presses me, though, is that you can always go in 
and fight and have a chance of winning. You never 
get the feeling you should keep your mouth shut.” 

Another reason for the change is new person- 
alities in the du Pont hierarchy. Old Henry B. du 
Pont was an imperious patriarch who threw his 
weight around as an inherited right, in the family, 
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the company, and the paper. He died in 1970. So 
did the company public relations man he put in 
charge of the paper after Black. H.B.’s place has 
been taken by Irénée du Pont, just as conservative 
politically but gentler in manner, less inclined to 
issue peremptory orders to the paper, and more 
apt to listen. The board of the paper harbors some 
of the same zealots who produced the 1964 blowup 
and they still threaten the editors (by phone). But 
instead of H.B.’s backing them up, Irénée usually 
drops by the next morning and diplomatically tells 
the editors to forget it all. 

The staff appears to have remarkable unity and 
morale for papers long under fire for being jour- 
nalistic puppets. The individual concern with pro- 
fessionalism is intense. Once a month the staff 
meets in a hall above a downtown bar and, over 
beer and cola, listens to some outsider talk about 
aspects of journalism of special interest. Some 
major figures in journalism have been guests; ses- 
sions often last for hours. 

Sanger and Craig work with staff committees on 
news policy changes and initiatives for change. 
Sessions on organizational development have stim- 
ulated close interaction between the leadership 
and staff. Periodically, Sanger and Craig have 
scheduled rural retreats with department heads or 
staff members where hair and inhibitions are let 
down. 

“I push responsibility down to the lowest pos- 
sible level in the staff organization,” Sanger says. 
He rejects “Theory X,” a hierarchy with orders 
from the top through a highly structured line of 
command, in favor of “Theory Y,” in which the 
newsroom staff is in direct interaction with its 
superiors and no decisions are made without prior 
participation at the lowest levels. It seems to be 
the most intense development of the “democracy 
in the newsroom” movement at any large daily. 

The company insists it wants to get rid of the 
papers as fast as it can do so, as they say, respon- 
sibly. It wants cash. It is under considerable pres- 
sure to get at least $24.26 million, the price Du 
Pont is paying Christiana. The price was set by the 
busiest newspaper broker in the country, Vincent 
Manno, actively matchmaking eager buyers with 
reluctant sellers or vice versa. 

Some people think the price is too high. Ten 
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years ago Manno priced the papers at $6 million. 
Asked why he appraises the paper at four times its 
earlier value, Manno says he will explain if per- 
mitted by the company. But Shapiro had already 
said the company is not permitted under SEC rules 
to make public statements that might affect the 
price of stock in a pending transaction. Shapiro 
says, “All I can tell you is that Manno said, “Turn 
me loose and I'll sell it in a week for that amount 
or more.’ ”’ 

At the annual meeting of the company, Lewis 
D. Gilbert of New York stood to object that Du 
Pont was paying too much for the paper: “Why 
should we pay a high price for the Wilmington 
papers when their sale is expected to result in a 
big loss?” 

This is not the first time the du Ponts have con- 
sidered selling their papers. In 1962, an internal 
memorandum described an alternative: 


Outright sale to an outside newspaper organiza- 
tion whose political and economic views closely 
parallel those of the present ownership. .. . To 
avoid having the papers fall into unfriendly hands 
through a second sale, the sales agreement should 
give Christiana or its successors the first opportu- 


nity to purchase the papers if they should be again 
put up for sale. 


Will the du Ponts avoid the public embarrass- 
ment, as the dominant power in Delaware, of be- 
ing reported by their own papers as selling to “‘an 
outside newspaper organization whose political 
and economic views closely parallel those of the 
present ownership?” Whatever their intentions, 
the top executives of the giant company are ex- 
pending remarkable attention on their forthcom- 
ing newspaper property, though it represents only 
1 per cent of their Christiana merger. While doing 
research for this story, I discovered that the com- 
pany has retained as an adviser Edward W. Bar- 
rett, former dean of Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Journalism. The presence of Barrett presum- 
ably means that the company might want to avoid 
selling its dailies to the worst schlock operators in 
the business. 

But the company is under pressure to sell at 
Manno’s appraisal, though the papers have not 
been wildly profitable. In 1971, they earned $497,- 
000, or 314 per cent on sales; and the year before, 
4 per cent on sales; 1972 earnings were much less. 
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One reason for the modest profits is the tough 
craft union contracts at the paper, some of the 
most stringent on the East Coast. These were in- 
herited from the era when the du Ponts were not 
operating the paper as a source of income but as a 
mouthpiece, with business efficiency secondary. 
Whatever the price, there have been, according 
to Shapiro, between thirty-five and forty serious 
inquiries about buying the paper. They include 
almost every major newspaper group in the coun- 
try and other enterprises such as a Midwest base- 
ball team. From other sources it was learned that 
inquiries range from the New York Times, which 
the company might find acceptable despite the 





“Optimistic 
that the staff can 
buy the papers .. .” 


Times’ liberal editorial policies, to the bankrupt 
Motsey, whose bid is not acceptable. But there is 
one bid more bizarre than Motsey’s: the employ- 
ees’. For a long time the staff and its leaders have 
been agonizing over how they could 1) buy the 
paper themselves without going into hock to the 
du Ponts all over again, and 2) prove that a staff 
of professionals democratically participating in 
news policy can operate a daily paper in the U.S. 

There are other employee-owned papers in the 
country and they have not always been things of 
beauty. The Cincinnati Enquirer was once owned 
by employees, who fought among themselves, with 
the result that the paper was picked up by a chain 
which, until two years ago, controlled both of the 
town’s dailies. At other papers the new employee- 
owners become more niggardly than the most 
greedy publisher, objecting when reporters are 
sent out of town for expensive investigative work 
and counting carbon paper and toll calls. 

The best-known employee-owned paper is the 
Milwaukee Journal. There transfer was relatively 
simple. The Niemans and the Grants owned the 


paper outright and simply gave it to employees 
without having to worry about stockholders’ 
equity. Voting power is concentrated at the top. 
Significantly, Irwin Maier, chairman of the board 
at the Journal, has conferred with staff leaders in 
Wilmington over their desire to buy the papers. 
He favors employee ownership. 

The odds on the employees of the Wilmington 
News and Journal buying the papers from the 
Du Pont Co, appear to be slim. For one thing, 
$24 million is hard to come by without being 
heavily mortgaged either by the seller—the Du 
Pont Co., in which case fundamental control still 
exists—or by richer chains like Chicago Tribune 
and Gannett (also eager inquirers), which have im- 
pressive lines of credit but whose politics would 
not be likely to differ from the du Ponts’. 

A group of editors led by Sanger and Craig have 
talked to several publishers and financial leaders 
to obtain a variety of advice about employee 
ownership, about which the editorial group is 
guarded. Sanger insists that if he is given a chance, 
the staff group can come up with the financing, 
though he offers no details. Local financing out- 
side the du Pont empire is apparently not likely, 
and du Pont financing would seem to defeat the 
whole purpose. Some publishers, like Maier, have 
offered encouragement and possibly more, though 
Maier declines to go into the subject. Like the 
individual entrepreneurs circling the papers, the 
staff group is doing it stealthily, and it is difficult 
to pin down the reason for Sanger’s optimism that 
he can open up a $24 million line of credit. Mean- 
while, the staff lives dangerously, running the 
papers as though they were not now controlled by 
the du Pont family, as though they were not about 
to be bought by the Du Pont Co., and as though 
they were not preparing to ask the Du Pont Co. to 
sell them the papers they have begun to operate 
as if the Du Pont Co. were just another news 
source in Delaware. 

The Du Pont Co. has thrived on ingenious and 
sometimes historic inventions—inexpensive blast- 
ing powder, nylon, cellophane, etc. If it can find a 
way to vest control of a pair of daily city papers 
in a democratically run group of professional 
journalists, it could be the most ingenious inven- 
tion ever by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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What's left 
of the FOI Act? 


@ On Jan. 22, the same day the 
U.S. Supreme Court invalidated 
most of the abortion laws in forty- 
six states, it decided Environmental 
Protection Agency v. Mink, its first 
case interpreting the Freedom of In- 
formation Act of 1966. The abortion 
decision stirred immediate contro- 
versy; unfortunately, the Mink de- 
cision has received little comment. 

Perhaps journalists don’t care, de- 
spite years of agony and agitation 
prior to passage of the 1966 act. 
Hearings last year by Rep. Wil- 
liam Moorhead’s House Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations and 
Government Information disclosed 
that only three journalists had used 
the act as a basis for access to pub- 
lic records; more often it has been 
invoked by corporations or public 
interest research groups. CBS Wash- 
ington correspondent Fred P. Gra- 
ham, in a background paper to the 
recent Twentieth Century Fund re- 
port Press Freedoms Under Pres- 
sure, succinctly explains why: 


. . the law has generally been 
considered a disappointment by 
the press. .. . The primary draw- 
back is that newsmen can en- 
force their demand for informa- 
tion only by going to court. 
Few of them wish to spend 
their time and resources in this 
way. 


To reduce journalistic hesitation 
to use the FOI Act, the National 
Press Club and Ralph Nader’s Cen- 
ter for the Study of Responsive Law 
established—just a week prior to 
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the Mink decision—a joint informa- 
tion center to give reporters as- 
sistance in FOI matters. Ronald 
Plesser, a Nader aide, said the cen- 
ter would “make major use of the 
Freedom of Information Act.” The 
Mink decision, however, has severely 
restricted the possibility that it can 
do so. 

The Mink case began in late July, 
1971, when newspapers first reported 
that President Nixon had not re- 
ceived unanimous advice from aides 
concerning the wisdom of the Am- 
chitka Island underground nuclear 
test. Rep. Patsy Mink of Hawaii 
and thirty-two House colleagues filed 
suit under the FOI Act after Nixon 
refused them access to documents 
that allegedly indicated dissent 
among Presidential advisers. 

The District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia granted summary 
judgment in favor of the President 
and against Mink and her fellow 
Congressmen, on the grounds that 


“The decision has 
severely restricted the 
role of the courts 

as arbiters .. .” 





exemptions (1) and (5) of the FOI 
Act covered the documents in ques- 
tion. The exemptions provide that 
the Executive may withhold matters 
that are: “(1) specifically required by 
Executive order to be kept secret in 
the interest of national defense or 
foreign policy; (5) inter-agency or 
intra-agency memorandums or let- 
ters which would not be available 
by law to a party other than an 
agency in litigation with the agency.” 

The Court of Appeals, however, 
found that the District Court’s sum- 
mary judgment had been in error 
and instructed the Court to deter- 
mine which nonsecret components 
could be separated from the docu- 


ments as a whole and released, and 
which materials claimed exempt un- 
der exemption (5) were purely “fac- 
tual information” not “inextricably 
intertwined with policymaking proc- 
esses” and therefore also could be 
released. The District Court’s in- 


spection of the disputed documents 
was to be in camera. When the Ex- 
ecutive objected, the case reached 
the Supreme Court on appeal. 

That Court, too, seems to have 
broadly rejected the private inspec- 
tion requirement, certainly as to 
exemption (1) and probably other 
exemptions as well. According to 
Justice White’s majority opinion, 
joined by Chief Justice Burger, and 
Justices Blackmun, Powell, and 
Stewart, it was not Congress’ intent 
to “permit in camera inspection of 
. . . documents to sift out so-called 
‘non-secret components.’” Instead, 
“Congress chose to follow the Exec- 
utive’s determination in these mat- 
ters and that choice must be hon- 
ored.” 

Accordingly, said White, affidavits 
filed by Undersecretary of State 
John N. Irwin II that the docu- 
ments “‘are and have been classified 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10501” and involved a “highly sensi- 
tive matter that is vital to the na- 
tional defense and foreign policy” 
were sufficient to support a claim of 
exemption (1), and “the duty of the 
District Court . . . was therefore at 
an end.” 

Concerning the claim of exemp- 
tion (5), the majority opinion per- 
mits private inspection to deter- 
mine whether the information sought 
would be available to a private liti- 
gant, but in camera inspection “need 
not be automatic”: 


An agency should be given 
the opportunity, by means of 
detailed affidavits or oral testi- 
mony, to establish to the satis- 
faction of the District Court 
that the documents sought fail 
Clearly beyond the range of 
material that would be avail- 
able to a private party in litiga- 
tion with the agency. . . . [T]he 
agency may demonstrate, by 


surrounding circumstances, that 
particular documents are purely 
advisory and contain no sepa- 
rable, factual information. . 
[IJn camera inspection of all doc- 
uments is not a necessary or in- 
evitable tool in every case. 


Justice Rehnquist took no part in 
the case because classification and 
FOI matters had been under his of- 
fice while he was Assistant Attorney 
General, Justices Brennan and 
Marshall, in a mixed concurrence 
and dissent, took exception to the 
majority's fashioning of separate 
procedures for ihe two exemptions. 
As they read the statute and its leg- 
islative history, Congress intended 
to permit some review of the justi- 
fication of the claim for all exemp- 
tions. To them this might include 
in camera examination, though they 
concurred that this was not neces- 
sarily required. They would have 
limited the District Court to in- 
quiring of the Executive which por- 
tions of the documents could not 
justify classification under the Ex- 
ecutive Order. In conclusion, Bren- 
nan notes: 


The Court’s interpretation of 
Exemption 1 as a complete bar 
to judicial inspection of matters 
claimed by the Executive to 
fall within it wholly frustrates 
the objective of the Freedom of 
Information Act. 


As expected, Justice Douglas’ 
evaluation of the majority's action 
is harsher. According to Douglas, 
unless the District Court can under- 
take a more thorough questioning 
of the claim of an exemption than 
the majority has allowed, “the much 
advertised Freedom of Information 
Act is on its way to becoming a 


shambles. The Executive 
Branch now has carte blanche to 
insulate information from public 
scrutiny.” 

Although harsh, the Justice’s judg- 
ment is precisely to the point, The 
strictures placed on exemption (5) 
so restrict judicial inquiry that the 
word of those who declare an ex- 
emption appropriate may be suffi- 
cient to support the withholding of 
information. The independent role 
of courts envisioned by at least 
some Congressmen seems to have 
been abrogated; separation of prop- 
erly exempt material from that 
which could not qualify for exemp- 
tion has been left to the goodwill of 
the Executive Branch. 

There remains, however, some 
hope for the future of FOI legisla- 
tion, Justice Stewart, who seems not 
entirely happy with the majority's 
decision in which he joined, stressed 
in a concurrence that the decision 
was entirely an interpretation of 
Congress’ intent, without involving 
Constitutional claims. Quoting the 
majority's opinion, he observed, 
“Congress could certainly have pro- 
vided that the Executive Branch 
adopt new procedures or it could 
have established its own procedures 
—subject only to whatever limita- 
tions the Executive privilege may be 
held to impose upon such congres- 
sional ordering.’ But . . . Congress 
chose, instead, to decree blind ac- 
ceptance of Executive fiat.” 

It is possible, then, that Congress 
now may be able either to cor- 
rect the Court’s reading of Congress’ 
1966 intent or state new intentions 
of its own through amendments. 
(House hearings already are being 


held, and Senate hearings are 
planned.) The possibility of ¢stab- 
lishing that the First Amendment 
guarantees some rights of access also 
remains open. Further, this case in- 
volved classification under Execu- 
tive Order 10501, which last year 
was superseded by Executive Order 
11652. The new order specifies that 
separately classifiable portions of 
documents must be individually 
classified, thus discontinuing the 
former process of classifying entire 
documents as high as their most 
sensitive portions. 

The majority opinion tries to 
suggest, via a footnote, that this 
change in Executive Orders makes 
no difference because “the new or- 
der provides that the separating be 
done by the Executive, not the 
Judiciary, and, like its predecessor, 
permits declassification of material 
only in accordance with its proce- 
dures.” The authority of this foot- 
note, however, must be tested by 
further litigation. The breadth of 
the Court’s hesitancy to sanction 
in camera procedures will also be 
known only through future cases. 

Despite the possible grounds for 
optimism, the Mink case dampens 
much of the hope vested in the FOI 
Act. As Justice Douglas observed, 
SECRET and TOP SECRET stamps re- 
main convenient for members of 
the Executive, “easy to use” to 
cover “perhaps for decades the foot- 
prints of a nervous bureaucrat or a 
wary executive.” 
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(WASHINGTON )=--THE SELECTIVE SERVICE COMMISSION SAYS THFRF WILL BF 
A DRAFT LOTTERY MARCH 3TH IN THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT AUDITORIUM. THIS 
IS THE FIRST LOTTERY SINCE MA OR 400 MORE 
THAN LAST TUESDAY. 

U-S NUMBER 1-3 GRADFS INCLUDING 1-2 GRADES 200-280 POUND BARROWS 
AND GILTS SOLD FROM 39.00 TO 40.00, TOP AT PEORIA AND NATIONAL 
STOCKYARDS. OMAHA'S TOP 59.75. 
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Drew Pearson: 
‘a nonmythical description’ 


BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


DREW PEARSON: An Unauthorized Biography. By Oliver 
Pilat. Harper Magazine Press. $10. 


@ Some figures in journalism are hard to measure 
by journalistic standards: people like William 
Allen White, Lincoln Steffens, Walter Lippmann, 
and Drew Pearson. They are unique, they not 
only observe events but change them, and their 
personal lives are too entwined with their jour- 
nalism to make simple judgments. 

Drew Pearson has been praised and damned, 
measured and analyzed, muckraked and been 
muckraked because he was partisan and contro- 
versial, but that by itself does not give a full pic- 
ture of the man. Oliver Pilat, former Washington 
correspondent for the New York Post, has gone a 
long way toward painting a full and striking pic- 
ture of this phenomenon whom he calls “the 
greatest controversialist in the United States” dur- 
ing the first two-thirds of the century. “His equal 
in affecting the flow of events,” says Pilat, “is not 
likely to be seen during its remainder.” 

There are the vital statistics. For thirty-seven 
years Pearson produced eight columns a week, 
at his peak for 600 clients with 40 million circula- 
tion, and he broadcast to an audience of about 20 
million. In the process he was the target of at 
least 275 libel suits for a total of $200 million, and 
he lost only one after trial. He sent four congress- 
men to prison, was credited with more important 
scoops than any other journalist of his time, and 
grossed between $300,000 and $500,000 a year. 
When he died in September, 1969, he left an estate 
valued at nearly $5 million. 

He was a hero to those who disliked what he 
disliked—in the words of the author—“imperial- 
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ism, militarism, racial and religious bigotry, crook- 
edness in government, and oppression of the poor 
by the money interests.” He was a Quaker (his 
mother was a Jew converted to Quakerism), but 
he had “the art of sustained hostility” and though 
consistent social values ran through his career 
he practiced a “Quaker-Chautauqua-Marxist-New 
Deal set of progressivist principles which could be 
sacrificed occasionally in the interests of expedi- 
ency or friendship.” He was considered an unmiti- 
gated rat by people who didn’t share his values 
(and some who did). One who did not was Sen. 
Kenneth McKellar, who called him “an infamous 
liar, a revolving liar, a pusillanimous liar, a lying 
ass, a natural-born liar, a liar by profession, a liar 
for a living, a liar in the daytime, a liar in the 
nighttime, a dishonest, ignorant, corrupt, and 
groveling crook.” 

There was the famous fight in Washington’s 
Sulgrave Club when Sen. Joseph McCarthy kicked 
Pearson in the groin, and Richard Nixon had to 
pull the two apart. Someone once sent a plain 
envelope through the mail marked only, “The 
S.0.B.” It was delivered to Pearson’s house. It was 
intended for him. 

Pearson was not merely the rosy-cheeked, bright- 
eyed, mustachioed brain-picker at Georgetown 
dinner parties. He also had a dour, thin-skinned, 
miserly, selfish streak in him, essentially a lonely 
figure. Admired as a protector of the average man 
against dirty tricks in politics, he was not beyond 
dirty tricks himself. 

Miserliness and egocentricity marked most of his 
life. His first partner in columning was Robert S. 
Allen, a tough, truculent reporter whose devotion 
to fact was a balance for Pearson’s intuition and 
flamboyance. They were partners for ten years, but 
when Allen left for the service in World War II 
Pearson saw him off at Union Station, Washing- 
ton, and only at the last minute announced that 
he was reneging on his agreement to send Allen 
10 per cent of the column’s gross. Pearson badly 
underpaid his staff, and when he died they were 
left without pensions or severance though some 
had worked for him/decades. 

In Washington he early had caught the eye, as 
did many men in Washington, of Cissy Patterson, 
sister of Joseph Patterson of the New York Daily 


News. Pearson married her daughter, Felicia, al- 
though most people thought he liked the mother 
better than the daughter—especially after Cissy 
bought the Times and then the Herald in Wash- 
ington and ran Pearson’s column. The social 
crowd considered Pearson a bore at parties. His 
wife was shocked when he asked her to press his 
pants; she declared she was a countess (Cissy had 
been married to a Polish count). It was not a par- 
ticularly warm marriage and they were divorced. 

Pearson fell into an emotional slump after the 
divorce, but George Abell, son of the publisher of 
the Baltimore Sun, became his best friend. Abell 
taught Pearson how to drink and flirt. Abell mar- 
ried Luvie Butler Moore, and after some years 
they were divorced and Pearson married Luvie. 
Despite strains, it was an enduring marriage. 

Pearson was a driven man, even in his womaniz- 
ing. “Drew did not waste time on women who 
were not socially or professionally useful or phys- 
ically approachable,” Pilat writes. There was usu- 
ally one young favorite in his office staff who 
accompanied him on trips. One wrote him a love 
letter, addressed to “Dear Cucumber,” that cir- 
culated on Capitol Hill. 

His crusades and exposés, more than the work 
of any other person, did much to inhibit corrup- 
tion and reveal injustice in Washington. But like 
many self-righteous crusaders, he did not hesitate 
to use questionable ethics himself. While strug- 
gling to get started, he became the secret Western 
Hemisphere manager for the Irish Sweepstakes at 
$30,000 a year, a chauffeur-driven Lincoln, and 
expenses. Later he got a straightlaced brother to 
take care of this illegal activity but, typically, paid 
his brother only a fraction of what he received. 

During the Roosevelt Administration, the Presi- 
dent's son, James, discovered evidence of Pearson’s 
illegal Sweepstakes activities. Pearson then dug up 
some dirt on Jimmy, who had sold millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of insurance to businessmen with federal 
tax problems. The two men called a truce. Later, 
when someone else started to unearth the Sweep- 
stakes evidence, it was found that Pearson’s files 
had disappeared from the Treasury and Attorney 
General's offices. 

Pearson was relentless when he pursued a hated 
target. The longest feud was with Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur, whom he never forgave for driving 
hungry veterans out of Washington or for the 
General’s imperious vanity. MacArthur’s $1.75- 
million suit against Pearson evaporated when 
Pearson surfaced with the General's jilted Eura- 
sian mistress from Hong Kong. 

Pearson’s later books, the novel The Senator 
and, “with” Jack Anderson, The Case Against 
Congress, were mainly written by others—the for- 
mer by Gerald Green, the latter by William Had- 
dad and George Clifford. 

Listing these unadmirable traits does not mean 
that Pilat’s book is a hatchet job; it is not. Pear- 
son is described with all his incredible journalistic 
accomplishments and all his short cuts. It’s a relief 
to have a nonmythical description. 

The book is written chronologically, which robs 
it of coherence and impact. Jumbled together by 
calendar rather than topicality are fragments 
of Pearson’s journalistic accomplishments, dirty 
tricks, personal triumphs, dalliances, each repeated 
in part when they recur later. This makes it more 
difficult to get a coherent picture. Also there are 
minor lapses. Fred Black in the Bobby Baker case 
is referred to as a “gambler” though he was signifi- 
cant as Washington representative of North Amer- 
ican aviation. Sheldon Cohen is identified only as 
a “skilled lawyer” and not as former director of 
the Internal Revenue Service. The author says 
Pearson’s control of his own syndicate through 
Leonard Marks and Fortune Pope was “virtually 
unreported.” See CJR, Fall, 1965. 

Jack Anderson has inherited the Pearson col- 
umn and, with the spectacular exception of the 
Eagleton “traffic tickets,” has been more careful 
and conservative than Pearson and scored enough 
solid journalistic disclosures to make the column 
viable. Despite its greater reliability and lessened 
subjectiveness, however, it is unlikely to create the 
aura of personal power and color that its origi- 
nator invented. 

I wish Pilat had written more of his own con- 
clusions about Pearson’s career. He obviously did 
a thorough job of getting inside the outer shell of 
journalism’s most spectacular practitioner, and 
more personal insights would have been welcome. 
Nevertheless, it’s the best work on Pearson we are 
likely to see for a long time. 
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Dorothy Thompson: 
‘a feminist vanguard’ 


JAMES BOYLAN 


DOROTHY THOMPSON: A LEGEND IN HER TIME. By 
Marion K. Sanders. Houghton Mifflin, $10. 


@ The time is ripe for this biography. Full- 
scale studies of eminent women professionals are 
rare, and biographies of women journalists, if 
anything, rarer. Dorothy Thompson especially 
deserves attention, on the basis of the sheer spec- 
tacle and celebrity of her career: in the 1920s she 
was in the center of that band of expatriate jour- 
nalists that made foreign correspondence a glam- 
orous calling; in the 1930s her comments on world 
affairs—syndicated in newspapers, published in a 
mass magazine, broadcast by network radio—won 
her a wide audience. 

But this is also a propitious time for a biog- 
raphy of a woman that considers her sexual and 
marital life with equanimity and without letting 
it detract from her professional importance. In a 
sense, Marion K. Sanders restores a balance, for 
the chief memorial to Dorothy Thompson, who 
died in 1961, has been a friend’s account of her 
turbulent marriage to Sinclair Lewis—Vincent 
Sheean’s Dorothy and Red. This new biography 
does not soften the story: there are accounts of 
three marriages, occasional affairs, and casual re- 
lations with other women. But the focus always 
remains on the career that all but devoured Doro- 
thy Thompson's personal life, on her will to work, 
to succeed, to outachieve. 

In her life, one can find in microcosm the story 
of a feminist vanguard of a past era. Dorothy 
Thompson was born in upstate New York, the 
daughter of a Briton, a Methodist minister. She 
graduated from Syracuse University in 1914, a 
time when only one in a thousand women earned 
degrees and few of those with a liberal-arts educa- 
tion. She joined the women’s suffrage movement 
and became a successful organizer and speaker in 
the climactic years before the adoption of the 
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Nineteenth Amendment. She took a turn at urban 
social work. And she went to Europe at the same 
time as the Lost Generation, but in search less of 
art than a profession. 

She found it. Starting as an all-but-unknown 
freelance, she soon placed herself on the Vienna 
payroll of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. She 
beat formidable male competition to become Ber- 
lin bureau chief for the Ledger and the New York 
Evening Post—the first woman, her biographer 
says, to win such a position in an American news 
organization. Meanwhile, she cut a trail of au- 
dacious news exploits—stories that were perhaps 
of little long-run importance but whose inevitable 
dash of personal drama contributed to her legend. 

Threatened with eclipse after she quit to 
marry Lewis, she gradually built a new reputa- 
tion as a commentator on world affairs. Her leap 
to national prominence came with the help of one 
of the most important women in the newspaper 
business, Helen Rogers Reid, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the New York Herald Tribune and, in 
effect, co-publisher. Mrs. Reid proposed that Dor- 
othy Thompson start a column in the Tribune; 
within a year she had made the transition from 
being well known to being famous: her column, 
“On the Record,” appeared three times a week in 
170 newspapers; she had a weekly broadcast on 
network radio; and she wrote a monthly article 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

She had attuned her message perfectly to mod- 
erate, well informed opinion of the time. She was 
somewhat disillusioned with the New Deal, but 
really paid less attention to domestic matters than 
to the growing threat in Europe. Almost obses- 
sively she hammered at Hitlerism. (She scored a 
publicity coup by laughing aloud at a Bund meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden.) She worked with 
the committees that were preparing the way for 
US. intervention in World War II, and, because 
of his world leadership, supported Franklin Roose- 
velt in 1940, causing consternation (and her dis- 
missal) at the Herald Tribune. 

She did not find the postwar period so well 
suited to her abilities, using up much of her later 
career in feuding over the Middle East—a neu- 
tralist in the face of American friendliness to 
Israel. She recognized that she had been hurt; in 


planning her autobiography (never written) she 
marked 1949 as the start of her “decline.” 

All of this Marion K. Sanders, herself a journal- 
ist of considerable standing (she is a contributing 
editor of Harper’s), has treated with dispassion, 
but without distaste. She has not blinked at Doro- 
thy Thompson’s less engaging qualities—her tend- 
ency to run roughshod in argument, to write with 
more stridency than depth, to deceive herself 
about her worth as a parent. Rather than con- 
demning, the biographer suggests here a not-quite- 
tragic life of a woman whose public career came 
close to consuming her entire self. One gathers 
that such was a price that Dorothy Thompson 
paid for making it so big so early. 


Book notes 


RALPH McGILL, REPORTER. By Harold H. Martin. Atlantic 
Monthly Press—Little, Brown, $10.95. 


@ It is hard to say what family and friends 
might think of this well meant biography of 
Ralph McGill by an old friend and colleague. Pos- 
sibly intimates will treasure the wealth of homely 
detail and recording of routine incident. But to 
outsiders who remember McGill’s stature as the 
South’s leading newspaper statesman, Martin’s 
narrative must seem to belittle the man even 
while it praises him. 

The title itself is a tribute that misfires. Cer- 
tainly, McGill started as a reporter—a sports re- 
porter, at that—but he far transcended that role 
by the climactic point in his career, when he tried 
to see his region through the crisis over court- 
enforced racial integration. He had long since 
abandoned pure reportage for advocacy, for speak- 
ing out as a goad to the white South. An evi- 
dently unpublished tribute by Joe Cumming of 
Newsweek, quoted in the epilogue, is apt: 


[H]istory will have to record him in his lonely 
role as the lightning rod that drew crackling whips 


of fire out of the stormy southern psyche. . . . Out 
of the deepest kind of love for his native land he 
stood fast, and in denouncing him the South was 


struggling within itself . . . to be free of its own 
inner demons. . . 


But this overriding theme tends to get lost in 
Martin’s understandable engagement with per- 
sonal detail. Some of the anecdote is helpful in 
illuminating McGill’s character; much is not. In 
particular, one suspects that McGill himself would 
never have approved of Martin’s bathetic account 
of his death in 1969. On the other hand, Martin’s 
inside knowledge of McGill’s sometimes uneasy 
relationships with the owners-and managers of the 
Atlanta Constitution (where Martin worked with 
McGill) is useful. 

Moreover, the book is studded with the voice 
of McGill himself, and one can almost hear his di- 
rect, gravelly speech in the excerpts from his recol- 
lections and writings on the things that mattered 
most to him: his belief in law and order in the 
older, honorable sense; his loathing of violence in 
any region, but especially in his own; his faith in 
a beneficent American role in the world, even in 
Vietnam. He lived to see the South survive the 
worst of its racial crisis, but not to see all the 
bitter fruit America gathered in Vietnam. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH: A BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAIT. By 
Jervis Anderson. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $12.50. 


@ A biography of A. Philip Randolph—who, at 
this writing, has attained the age of eighty-four— 
must devote the bulk of its attention to the best 
known parts of his public life—his leadership of 
what was for years the only black union in orga- 
nized labor, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters; his command of the March on Washington 
movement that forced the creation of the first 
federal Fair Employment Practices Committee in 
1941; his patriarchal role in the civil rights move- 
ment of the 1950s and 1960s. But this portrait has 
an additional value for those interested in the 
history of journalism, for it contains as well the 
most complete account in print of The Messenger, 
edited by Randolph and his fellow Socialist, 
Chandler Owen, and billed by the pair as 
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the “only radical Negro magazine in America.” 

They founded The Messenger late in 1917, 
when the youthful, Florida-born Randolph had 
been in Manhattan half a dozen years. Until he 
agreed to organize the sleeping car porters in the 
1920s, The Messenger was Randolph's life—but 
it was certainly not his living. Far from yielding a 
profit, The Messenger survived more on stubborn- 
ness than on money, Still, it throbbed with po- 
litical controversy. The editors’ opinion that 
blacks owed only “conditional” support to the 
United States in World War I came close to put- 
ting them in jail under the Espionage Act. Later, 
the magazine urged black self-defense against the 
postwar wave of racial violence. In the early 1920s, 
The Messenger stoutly defended Socialist unity 
against the race-consciousness of Marcus Garvey. 

By 1924, the magazine was scarcely alive and 
Randolph himself seemed to be a failure. But a 
turning point came a year later with Randolph’s 
acceptance of leadership of the porters’ union and 
the conversion of The Messenger into a union 
periodical before its termination. Randolph’s road 
ahead was scarcely strewn with diamonds, but he 
had learned in the years on The Messenger to dis- 
regard his personal poverty. 

Reconstructing that elusive and complicated 
era of black politics is a demanding task. Jervis 
Anderson, a Jamaican—now on the New Yorker 
—who confesses that he had never heard of Ran- 
dolph before arriving here in 1958, has absorbed 
much and presents it sensibly and sensitively. 


SPECIAL: FRED FREED AND THE TELEVISION DOCU- 
MENTARY. By David G. Yellin. Macmillan, $9.95. 


@ This curious book is explained in part in an 
exchange between author and subject on page 9: 


So the next time I saw him, I put it to him. I 
said, “Fred, J want to do a documentary. In print. 
About you.” 


He said, “OK.” 
And so this is it. 


Fine, but what is a documentary in print? In in- 
tent, it is the story of the career of a network 
television producer who created many of NBC’s 
most estimable, intellectually ambitious documen- 
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taries in the golden 1960s. The author also intends, 
it is clear, to portray the politics of the TV indus- 
try—the corporate maneuvering involved in win- 
ning access to the air for documentaries, as well 
as the tremendous, steamroller drive necessary to 
push any such project to completion. 

But Yellin evidently distrusted or feared ordi- 
nary print exposition so much that he has re- 
sorted to gadgetry in creating his “documentary 
in print.” Throughout, Freed is quoted in a dis- 
tinctive type face, with no capital letters; it is ex- 
plained that Freed types entirely in lower case, 
but the effect in the book is to make him read 
like an imitation Fred Allen. Unhappily, the effect 
of such souping-up is to bring the book danger- 
ously close to unintended parody. 

Worse, by using his documentary style, Yellin 
forsook most of the condensing and summarizing 
powers of run-of-the-mill prose. The book is pro- 
lix. In the end, it does a good deal to illuminate 
the show-by-show, generalist psychology of the 
documentary producer, but Yellin’s method has 
made it hard to find the on switch. 


THE POLITICS OF BROADCAST REGULATION. By Erwin 
G. Krasnow and Lawrence D. Longley. St. Martin’s Press, 
$8.95; paperbound, $3.95. 


@ A communications lawyer (Krasnow) and a 
political scientist (Longley) provide here a com- 
pact guide to the participants and pressures that 
create broadcast policy in the United States. They 
even construct a systems-analysis diagram that 
shows channels running between Congress, the 
courts, citizens’ groups, the White House, the 
broadcasting industry, and the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. The authors’ conclusions 
affirm what many have observed of the FCC—that 
it “seeks modest goals, is flexible in its policy 
choices and sensitive to feedback, directs its atten- 
tion to immediate problems in a series of serial 
or sequential steps, focuses on bottlenecks, and 
limits its consideration to proposals which are, in 
its view, only incrementally different from exist- 
ing policies.” 

JB 


Unfinished business 


POWs ‘orchestrated’? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In PASSING COMMENT, May/June, 
you call to the attention of readers 
the February comments of James 
Sterba [of the New York Times] 
and Robert Maynard [of the Wash- 
ington Post], alleging “distortion” 
in the remarks of returning prison- 
ers of war. 

As is known to the hundreds of 
newsmen who have subsequently 
talked to the returnees, the remarks 
the POWs made were theirs alone 
and were in no way planned, or- 
chestrated, or directed by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The Department of Defense is 
proud of the manner in which 
Homecoming was handled to meet 
the twin imperatives of necessary 
privacy for the men enroute to the 
earliest possible family reunions 
and the needs of the news media. 
You may be interested to know 
that more than 350 news media 
personnel were on hand at Clark 
Air Base at the peak; and that, as 
of May I, a total of 209 news con- 
ferences have been held by 489 re- 
turnees at thirty-five hospitals and 
other locations all over the country. 
There have been twenty-one re- 
turnees on national television news 
and talk shows and hundreds of in- 
dividual news interviews. We are 
most pleased that the press has been 
afforded this unprecedented access 
to this major news story. 


JERRY W. FRIEDHEIM 
Assistant Secretary of 
Defense 


Epitor’s NOTE: In addition to ex- 
amples in Passing Comment, read- 
ers are referred to “AP Log” for 
Feb. 5-11 and comments by Peter 
Arnett quoted in “Editor & Pub- 
lisher’ March 3. The story by James 
P. Sterba appeared in the New York 
“Times” Feb. 20; the column by 
Robert C. Maynard in the Wash- 
ington “Post” Feb. 21. 


‘Selling’ the astronauts 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Robert Sherrod’s treatise [‘“The 
Selling of the Astronauts,” May/ 
June] is an excellent history of 
the situation. While I might dis- 
agree in some instances, it would 
only be in degree, not in kind. 


WALTER CUNNINGHAM 
NASA 
Houston, Tex. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I have long thought that the sell- 
ing of the astronauts to Life maga- 
zine was something akin to selling 
a parachuting concession to the 
Washington Monument. Therefore 
I was pleased and fascinated to 
find the complete story in CJR by 
the best qualified reporter of all. 


JOHN MACK CARTER 
President 

Downe Publishing Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Robert Sherrod’s very interesting 
article told me a lot of things I 
didn’t know, and I thought I was a 
semi-expert. But it raises two ques- 
tions. One is where Sherrod says 
that “[t}he Life bid [was] not re- 
vealed for two years...” and the 
other, in the same sentence, is that 
the income to the astronauts was to 
be “close to $25,000 a year for the 
duration of Mercury.” 

I think I recall hearing about the 
Life contract, and getting details 
about it from Walter Bonney of 
NASA quite early on—certainly no 
later than early summer of 1959. 
Also, I remember the original Life 
agreement to have been of a fixed 
duration of four years, not “for the 
duration of Mercury.” The indi- 
vidual astronaut’s share of a little 
over $70,000 broke down to $17,- 
857.22 a year—not hay, but quite 
a little less than the $25,000 figure 
Sherrod cites. 

Forgive the nitpicking. It was a 
great piece. 


WILLIAM HINES 
Washington Bureau 
Chicago Sun-Times 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Sherrod com- 
ments, “Mr. Hines is right on two 
counts, wrong on one: 1) The Mer- 
cury program lasted four years 
(1959-63), not three, so the $17,- 
857.22 figure is correct. 2) Although 
‘Life’ and the astronauts coyly “de- 
clined to discuss the monetary terms 
of their contract” [AP, Aug. 26, 
1959), it became known early that 
the figure was $500,000, as revealed 
by ‘Time’—of all publications. 3) 
The contract was for the duration 
of the Mercury program, $105,000 
as down payment, $140,000 at first 
ballistic flight (Shepard), $175,000 
at first orbital flight (Glenn), $80,- 
000 at NASA’s arinouncement that 
Mercury was completed.” 


CBS: also a monitor 


TO THE REVIEW: 


It is a double irony that you 
should open your article on exam- 
ples of successful press criticism 
[PASSING COMMENT, May/June] with 
a reference to the late Don Hollen- 
beck’s pioneering series; that you 
should close it with the statement 
that “much of this work is being 
carried on, as in the past, by CBS or 
CBS affiliates”; and that you should 
then fail to mention that the only 
regularly scheduled, full major net- 
work series of this type is both a 
reinvigoration of the Hollenbeck 
title and concept, and produced by 
CBS News for broadcast on the CBS 
radio network. 

CBS Views the Press is now in its 
second year on a weekly basis (surely 
showing at least some “signs of 
permanence”). Various CBS News 
correspondents anchor it, often 
dealing with press-related stories in 
which they have developed exper- 
tise by covering them directly, a 
regular feature unique to our se- 
ries, I believe. 

CBS Views the Press is fed out 
every Sunday morning at 10:25 
Eastern Standard Time (and on a 
scheduled repeat pattern across the 
country), and may be heard on vir- 
tually all our stations at a set time 
every week, within an hour of that 
feed time. 

If this dart makes me sound like 
a doting mother whose darling 
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daughter has been the victim of in- 
adequate officiating in the local 
beauty contest, I am. 


EMERSON STONE 
Vice President 
CBS News, Radio 
New York, N.Y 


Politicizing broadcasting? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Fred W. Friendly presents an in- 
teresting thesis in “The Campaign 
to Politicize Broadcasting” [Mar./ 
Apr.]. I note the editorializing in 
the same edition [PASSING COMMENT] 
follows this same thesis. I wonder if 
the Review would be interested in 
giving its readership a contrary 
thesis which I believe is more in ac- 
cord with the facts? 

Let me begin by pointing out a 
half-quote that is out of context to 
the extent that it makes me say the 
opposite of what I said: 


“Certain people in the Nixon 
Administration,” he said, “have 
clearly expressed [dissatisfaction] 
and ... put pressure on... .” 


This quote provides a basic prop 
to Mr. Friendly’s thesis, and one 
which has been broadcast through- 
out the land, that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is trying to politicize 
broadcasting. It is introduced with 
another half-quote out of context 
in an attempt to belittle my knowl- 
edge and experience in the field of 
public affairs broadcasting on pub- 
lic television: 


At a recent news conference, 
the new chairman of the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, 
former Cong. Thomas Curtis, in 
explaining the decision [refusing 
to fund certain public affairs 
programs], frankly acknowledged 
that he wasn’t sure whether “he 
had seen any of those pro- 
grams” and therefore had no 
personal judgment. 


First, there was no decision of 
refusing to fund any specific public 
affairs programs by the Board at 
this press conference although cer- 
tain press persons sought to estab- 
lish the fact that such a decision 
had been made. The press confer- 
ence was called to explain and to 
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answer questions about the Board 
of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting’s recent resolution to 
restructure the decision-making 
process for approving programs to 
go on the leased federal intercon- 
nection. 

I believe anyone attending the 
press conference would agree that, 
to say the least, it was unfriendly 
on the part of the greatest number 
of the participating news persons. 
On several occasions answers to 
questions were greeted with disbe- 
lieving hoots, and smirks of deri- 
sion. Almost all questions were di- 
rected in a challenging way. 

I am not complaining about this 
climate. I would much prefer to 
have the news persons playing the 
antagonist role than otherwise. In- 
deed, I would argue that they 
should play the role of antagonist, 
but this can be done fairly and 
courteously. Certainly, the report- 
ing which comes as the result of 
any confrontation should be fair 
and honest. By and large, these 
elements were lacking. I recount 
this only to point up that the quo- 
tations you use were from responses 
made to unfriendly questions. 

When I was asked about the spe- 
cific public affairs programs which 
were under review for continuation 
or for dropping, I tried to answer 
in context of the Board’s resolu- 
tion, First, that there had been no 
decision not to fund the programs, 
that the decision on those particu- 
lar programs had been deferred in 
order to try to reassess the priorities 
set up under a $70 million budget 
[reduced] to one of $45 million, 
which later turned out to be $35 
million. I said I hoped that the new 
decision-making process which the 
Board had directed its president to 
develop in cooperation with the 
local stations, the Public Broadcast- 
ing Service, and other groups and 
persons interested in public broad- 
casting for referral back to the 
Board, would be such that the 
Board would never get into the de- 
tails of reviewing specific programs, 
that we would be able to rely on 
the decision-making process which 
would be recommending the pro- 
grams in a total package for the 
Board's approval. 

In answering several questions 


about specific programs I sought to 
emphasize the point that in my po- 
sition as a member of the Board 
and as chairman [| did not want to 
pass judgment on any specific pro- 
gram. Even if I had views on a 
program, I did not feel that this 
should have any bearing on the 
decision-making process. Time after 
time I tried to spell this point out 
to the reporters present. In doing 
this I underplayed my knowledge 
of specific programs. I did not 
“frankly acknowledge that I was 
not sure I had seen any of these 
programs.” What I did was almost 
the reverse. I wanted to make it 
clear that I wasn’t making a point 
to review specific programs and that 
I was seeking as a Board member to 
avoid making decisions on any spe- 
cific program particularly at the 
present stage of decision making. 

As a matter of fact I had seen a 
number of these programs and I 
certainly have an above-average 
grasp of public affairs after eighteen 
years in the Congress and the active 
role I have continued to play on 
various federal commissions and 
boards. Incidentally, my personal 
views are that both Bill Moyers 
and Bill Buckley have done a splen- 
did job of maintaining fairness and 
balance in their programs. I can’t 
give such high praise to Washing- 
ton in Review [sic], but I attribute 
this failure more to a lack of un- 
derstanding scholarship than to any 
desire to subvert it. 

However, as we set up the new 
decision tree I hope I will never 
have to present a personal view or 
cast my vote based upon it. I hope 
we have groups of top consultants 
who are experts in their field to 
evaluate the various kinds of pro- 
grams under consideration, be they 
public affairs, ballet, drama, black, 
public health, or whatever. As I 
told the press conference, I hoped 
never to see the Board again vote 
on a specific program as we did on 
whether to release VD Blues. 

I would hope that our decision- 
making process would be such that 
all we would be looking at was 
whether, the system had been prop- 
erly followed ...did everyone 
who should get their two bits worth 
in, get it in in an orderly and 
proper way, and that there were 


no overall policy matters involved. 
I asked one question about VD 
Blues—had it received an okay by 
our top medical people as to its 
medical accuracy. It had. 

Now to the more serious half 
quote and quote out of context. 
That remark if quoted in context 
would be accurate if the words “had 
not” were inserted to read “and 
. . . had not put pressure on.” The 
series of questions I was responding 
to followed the thesis of your ar- 
ticle. I was first asked a rather di- 
rect question. “Had the Adminis- 
tration put pressure on me?” I 
responded with a smile and said, 
“If you mean using facts and fair 
arguments, ‘Yes’ but if you mean 
improper pressures, the answer is 
‘No.’” I went on to say that I wel- 
comed the “pressure” of facts and 
fair argument from all sources— 
the White House, the Congress, all 
groups concerned about public 
broadcasting. 

The implication Mr. Friendly 
sought in his article to have his 
readers conclude from the word 
“pressure” is clearly improper—in- 
deed, illegal—pressure. There are 
laws against the use of pressure on 
independent agencies other than 


that of facts and fair argument. 
Furthermore, in many instances the 
facts and fair argument can only 
be presented in a public forum 
available and accessible to others 
who have their set of facts and ar- 
guments which they may wish to 
present. 

I would say that those who seek 
to distort an honest presentation of 
the proper workings of a democracy 
into the reverse are doing more to 
undermine democracy and to “po- 
liticize” public broadcasting in the 
pejorative sense of the word, in 
which Mr. Friendly has used it, 
than anyone else. Can’t we get this 
serious matter of public broadcast- 
ing, indeed, many other important 
public issues of the day, on a higher 
level of public dialogue than it 
presently is? 


THOMAS B. CURTIS 

Vice President and General 
Counsel 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Chicago, Ill. 


EpiTor’s NOTE: The quotations in 
Mr. Friendly’s article were checked 
against press conference transcripts 
and found accurate. The “half 
quote” at issue, for example, was 


excerpted from a response to a 
question whether the Administra- 
tion was “dissatisfied” with the un- 
funded public affairs programs and 
had “put pressure on the Corpora- 
tion to try to withdraw approval.” 
Mr. Curtis’ reply: 

“Let me respond to that. That’s 
quite true. Certain people in the 
Nixon Administration have clearly 
expressed that, and you say put 
pressure on; certainly I have talked 
to people in the White House and 
so have certain Congressmen and 
Senators who are concerned. .. .” 

When asked about alleged bias or 
lack of balance in “Washington 
Week in Review,” he replied: 

“That’s in that category, yes. I 
have no judgment on that. I just 
never have—I’m trying to remem- 
ber whether I’ve—seen any of those 
programs. I don’t know. I have no 
judgment.” 

Less than a month after writing 
the letter above, Mr. Curtis resigned 
from the CPB, charging that White 
House representatives had tried by 
phone to influence four CPB mem- 
bers and stating he could no longer 
“defend the integrity of the Board 
in the vigorous manner I have to 
date.” 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
ULTH EVACUATION HOSPITAL (SMBL) 
PO Box 82577 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73108 


AFKB-0C-CT-L 


News Story 


Daily Oklahoman & Cclaiicma City Times 


Selling of 
the Pentagon 
(Oklahoma division) 


18 May 1973 


1. During May this organization placed over $800 worth of classified 
advertising with your newspaper. 


2. 


3 


ERIC L. JOHNAGIN 
CPT, Fa, USAR 
Asst Adj 





The attached story and photos are submitted for your use on « space- 
available basis in the publice service. 


Your support of the programs of this organisation is appreciated. 


bubh ghey 


July/August,1973 [() 67 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature in journalism 


“ZAP! No more Underground Press,” by Ross K. 
Baker, Washington Post, April 8; ‘Prospects for the 
Alternative Press,’ by Dennis Hale, the Nation, 
April 23. 


The chairman of Rutgers’ department of political 
science fondly reviews the heyday of the under- 
ground press; a freelance’s in-depth report on the 
“alternative press” in Boston. 


“The Third Dimension of the Fourth Estate,” Finance 
magazine, April. 

A special issue, aimed at investors, about the profit- 
ability of print journalism’s public companies. 


“What Makes Johnny Run?” by Michael S. Lasky, 
Folio magazine, March; “Once Upon a Time in the 
West,” by Bob Kuttner, (More), May. 


An associate editor of Folio engagingly profiles 
publisher John Veronis of the now defunct Satur- 
day Review; the national editor of the Village 
Voice soberly reports on the topsy-turvy last weeks 
of the Charney-Veronis Saturday Review. 


“Reports: An Annotated Bibliography,” Freedom of 
Information Center Report No. 298, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, February. 


A thorough guide to the many useful reports is- 
sued by the FOI Center. 


“Office of Telecommunications Policy,” The Network 
Project (Columbia University), Notebook No. 4, April; 
“Whitehead? Who's Whitehead?” by Jules Duscha, 
the Progressive, April. 


A politically facile but informative overview criti- 
cizes “centralization within the White House of 
decisionmaking control over the future develop- 
ment of American communication”; a critical view 
of the OTP director, by the director of the Wash- 
ington Journalism Center. 


“Cable TV: Tomorrow Is Almost Here,” A.D. maga- 
zine, May; “Cable Television: Citizen Participation 
in Planning,” by Robert K. Yin, “Cable Television: 
The Process of Franchising,” by Leland L. Johnson 
and Michael Botein, Rand Corporation, March. 


The magazine of the United Church of Christ and 
United Presbyterian Church discusses how “cable 
will affect the churches” and its implications for 
“concerned Christians’; two sound Rand reports 
on aspects of cable TV. 












“Trouble on TV: Rise of ‘Obscenity,’” by Mimi 
Mead, Christian Science Monitor, April 30. 


An interesting overview of “blue radio” and the 
general problem of obscenity on public access TV. 


“The Children’s Crusade That Failed,” by Edith Efron, 
TV Guide, April 7, 14, 21. 

Contributing editor Efron laments the effects of 
“antiviolence campaigners” on Saturday morning 
network programming for children. 


“News and Editorial Content and Readership of the 
Daily Newspaper: A National Survey,’ News Re- 
search Bulletin No. 5, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, April 26. 


A useful summary of “some of the findings of the 
first national survey ever made of the content and 
readership of news and editorial portions” of 
American daily newspapers. 


“How the Washington ‘Post’ Gave Nixon Hell,” by 
Aaron Latham, New York, May 14. 

An informative report by a New York senior editor 
on how the Post developed the Watergate story. 


“A Special Report: Is the Free Press in Danger?” by 
Timothy Ferris, Rolling Stone, April 26; “The Game 
Rules of a Free Press,’ by Alexander Bickel, Congress 
bi-Weekly, March 9; ‘The First Amendment on Trial: 
The Government, the Press, and the Public,” by 
Charles Rembar, Atlantic, April; ““S. 1400—A National 
Security Act?” Editor & Publisher, April 21. 


A Rolling Stone contributing editor, somewhat 
overemotional at times, reports on Administration 
pressures on the press; Yale law professor Bickel 
analyzes why he believes “there are no absolutes” 
in a “complex society’; Rembar, a lawyer, dis- 
cusses the possible implications of “an outlaw 
government” that pays “tribute to freedom of 
opinion while it chokes the passage to the facts 
on which opinion is based”; Editor & Publisher 
reprints Sen, Edmund Muskie’s warning that a 
proposed Administration reform of the Federal 
Criminal Code would “stifle the flow of official in- 
formation to the public.” 


“Six Swell Exposés that Came to Practically Nothing,” 
by Robert Sherrill, Potomac (the Washington Post), 
March 18. 


A fascinating recapitulation by Washington jour- 
nalist Sherrill. 


“The ‘Times’ Op-Ed Page: Both Ends Against the 
Middle,” by Carl Gershman, Commentary, April. 


A somewhat unfair but compelling critique by the 
national vice chairman of the Young People’s So- 
cialist League. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 


Survey of 


Broadcast 


Journalism 


Entitled THE POLITICS OF BROADCASTING, 
the fourth annual duPont-Columbia Survey of 
Broadcast Journalism contains a comprehensive 
review of the 1972 political campaign as well as a 
detailed account of the political pressures upon 
broadcasters. Special reports include — ‘Blurred 
Image in the Electric Mirror” by Sig Mickelson, 
“Notes on the Drama of Politics and the Drama 
of Journalism” by Michael Novak, and ‘Sports 
me Television: The Perfect Marriage” by Dick 
aap. 


If you wish to order copies through CJR, fill 
out the order form below and send it along with 
$2.95 (no extra charge for postage and handling) 
to: Room 700A Journalism Bidg., Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 10027. 


Send____copies of the 1971-72 Survey of 
Broadcast Journalism. | enclose a check or money 


-“_ to cover the cost of the publication @ $2.95 
each. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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the lower case 


W. T. Wylie, 





stimulated 
Shakespeare 





Baltimore Sun, 
April 24. 













LIF SKN 1D 
Jacqueline Susann is Philadelphia- 
born, the only child of a schoolteacher 
mother and a_ well-known portrait 
painter father, whose bust is prominently 
displayed in the Mansfield living room. 
St, fee _ 6 ‘ - . As 









Publishers Weekly, 


Today’s Chuckle 


Salt Lake City and vicinity — Snow 


decreasing by Monday night. Cooler. 
Highs lower 40s, lows low 30s. Weather 


Map, Page 29. 








Salt Lake City Tribune, 
March 12. 


—AP WIREPHOTO. 


PRIME MINISTER PIERRE TRUDEAU of 

leads a rock band called “The Renasaince” in a 
jam session with his wife MARGARET (right) stand- 
ing by in the audience. The Trudeaus attended a 
reception given by the Ontario Liberals in Ottawa 
Saturday. 


New Orleans 
States-Item, April 18. 





Tuna recalled 
after death 





Nixon Secludes Self; 
Contemplates Scandal 


Stamford, Conn., Advocate, 
April 28. 


Hearing salted here 


on bond revocation 





Chicago Daily News, Huntington, W.Va., 
May 4. Advertiser, April 18. 


RHODE ISLAND SENATOR JOHN PASTORE SAYS THE NAVY HAS ALMOST 
COMPLETELY WIPED OUT MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. 





AP New England Broadcast Wire, April 16. 


u@ gtwetor” -fuse. co su, any.uine fu. cer, 
feicser pas repeatedly held that Haldenan bears some restonsibilitr 
or the affair because of his chief of staff position, 
Sut he has not directly accused “aldeman of his chief of staff 
position, 


But. basmot dtyatly pemet Adie of 





AP, April 4. 


DETROIT, April 6 (UPF—A 
first-degree murder charge 
against Hayward Brown, ac- 
cused in the Dec. 27 shootings 
of two Detroit policemen, was 


Friday for' a lack of 
and napalming. But 
Hi -— ee 


* 





New York Times, 
April 8. 





Dallas Morning News, 
May 2. 


A completely automated 


ON WAY TO ASIA, VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW STOPS IN HAWAIL (UPI) 








Boston Globe, New York Times, 
Jan. 29. May 15. 






Second reading 


‘Video journalism... 
is inhibited...’ 


@ The most potent means for achieving democracy’s goal of a well informed 
citizenry is suffering from arrested development. Video journalism, with its 
visual power to illuminate vital issues, has failed to gain the strength, reach, 
or diversity commensurate with its potential. Its freedom to range the field of 
public problems is inhibited by commercial imperatives or by ambiguous 
threats from public officials. Less and less time is devoted by broadcasters to 
the exposition of these problems. More and more caution is applied in deal- 
ing with those few that are exposed. While these eroding conditions spread, 
the public advises the pollsters that television has become the principal news 
source and is judged by a significant majority to be ‘fair and balanced in 
showing different points of view.” 

Commercial networks continue to invest large sums in their news depart- 
ments. Their coverage of major events—space shots, Presidential inaugurals 
and funerals, and natural disasters—continues to give the public a sense of 
participation through home viewing. Their commentary on public speeches 
or actions tends to be cryptic and fleeting. Their investigative journalism, 
though occasionally penetrating and hard-hitting, is less frequent and less 
daring. Their pursuit of diverse assessments on the controversial issues of this 
critical time is mild and limited. What efforts are attempted set new lows in 
the ratings competition, with the result that their ability to attract the spon- 
sor’s dollar is severely handicapped. . . . The victim of these adverse condi- 
tions is the citizen who turns on his television set to learn more and better 
understand the world in which he lives. 


—John W. Macy, Jr. 
Former Chairman, Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting 
to duPont-Columbia Awards Convocation, 
Jan. 30, 1973. 








